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PREFACE 


Since the beginning of the I.EAA program in 1965, support for 
training of law enforcement and criminal justice personnel has 
accounted for the largest number of grant awards made under the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Act. Projects in this area have 
included a variety of efforts--recruit training, management courses 
national institutes, special subject workshops, graduate fellowships 
regional institute courses, development of State standards and train 
systems, production of films, slides, and television training aids, 
establishment of college-level degree programs, and preparation of 
handbooks and training manuals. 

Within the total training complex, the Office of Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance ("OLEA") has made a special effort to assist in 
the development or expansion of in-service professional education 
opportunities for police commanders, administrators, and super- 
visors. This publication presents the final project reports of three 
demonstration training efforts conducted for police personnel of a 
particular State. The States involved are New Jersey, North Carol! 
and Arkansas.* The projects vary markedly in coverage, design, 
course content, and training format and thus present an interesting 
selection of models appropriate to different circumstances and train 
ing needs. Each project provided for an independent evaluation stud 
the results of which are included in this compilation, 

New Jersey Mobile Training Unit8--Grant 016 ** 

The New Jersey Police Training Commission’s mobile unit 
project has provided an innovative response to supervisory training 
needs in medium-sized and smaller commanities. Its work was 
accomplished through use of specially designed mobile unit class- 
rooms staffed by trained professional teams, equipped with modern 
teaching aids, and experimenting with programmed as well as tradit 


Other LEAA-supported command and supervisory courses have co 
multi-State regions (e. g. , the New England state police command cc 
the Northwest Traffic Institute management courses) or national gro 
(e. g. , the Harvard Business School seminars for large city police c 

the lACP civil disorders workshops). 

* Award: $109,630; project duration: May 1966 through June 1967. 


inatructional materials. Considerable Investment of time and effort 
went into the design and development of the two mobile units employed 
In the oroiect. This was matched by careful selection and tiaining of 
the teaching staff and a responsible first -year evaluation by the Rutgers 
University Graduate School of Education, The project report covm-s 
the first year of operations during which some 717 officers participated 
in 28 four-day supervisory courses conducted at 17 separate locationH 
throughout the State.* This student complement provided representation 
of 21 percent of the target supervisory group (i. o. , all heutonants ami 
sergeants in county and municipal forces) and of 41 percent of the 43 
county and municipal police agencies in the State, 


The New Jersey project offers a possible model for other States 
faced with similar problems --shortage of classroom apace, need to 
bring supervisory training to smaller local units, inability to undortako 
the expense of eBtabliahing permanent regional academics . Thodotnon- 
stration is continuing for a second year with LEAA support and, in viow 
of initial success, steps have been initiated for assumption of full State 
support of the project thereafter. The second year effort will Include 
refinement of the evaluation studies and a heavier emphasis on intro- 
duction of programmed teaching materials. 


North Carolina Police Management Institute--Grant_Q5A* ^ 

This grant, administered by the Institute of Govcrnmonl, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, involved presentation of a split-session, ono- 
-> month management course for 26 command municipal police officors 
in cities with populations varying from 15, 000 to 200, 000. In all, 120 
hours of classroom Instruction were presented in five 4-day soBslona 
spread over a 6-month period. The course was thus more intonslvo 
than the New Jersey curriculum and geared to a higher command IcvcU, 
It utilized what the grantee, based on extensive cxporionco in local 
government personnel training, considered a proven technique for 
maximizing short course impact. 

". . . extensive experience with short-coursos of a functional 
nature has indicated that they are most effective when broken 
up into short intermittent instructional sessions with periodic 
returns to the normal job. " (Final Report p. 2) 


This format made possible, in addition to classroom instruction, the 
introduction of numerous outside reading and problem-solving assign- 
ments, some for application to back-home situations. 


* One basic training course (21 participant8--245 hours of instruction ) 
was also presented. 

* . Award: $25, 059*. project duration: August 1966 through November 1967. 

(project operations ended in May I967--exteni8ion approved for publicati 
of. lecture and training materiaisjT 


The project report contains an excellent description of the 
*ogram. Certain informational appendices have been deleted, 
it key items (e. g. , the institute curriculum, special case materia 
.e final examination) have been retained in this compilation. Two 
/aluations were undertaken and one of these, that of the Associate 
can of the University's School of Business, is presented following 
e final report. 

rkansas Police Supervisors Classes~-Grant 

The Arkansas project, developed and conducted by the Arkans 
aw Enforcement Training Academy, offers further contrast in 
Dproaches to supervisory and management training. Seeking to 
itroduce a basic level of supervisory training in a State where 
.rtually none had existed before, it confronted threshhold problems 
;.g. , stimulating participation, scheduling sessions so that small 
apartment administrators could attend) which went considerably 
3yond the normal challenges of developing a new training curriculu 
his was accomplished with considerable success, and ultimately, : 
ital of 386 trainees attended the four-course series^’J^ (3-5 days dui 
2 r course) conducted in each of five regional locations across the 
:ate. This was phased over a seven-month period with classes 
:hcdulGd on working days and terminating early enough to permit 
:udcnts to return to their departments each day. 

The fixed regional locations may be contrasted with the "fluid 
'aining sites of the New Jersey project or the single, central locatic 
the North Carolina project. Another difference was in trainee 
lakeup. Unlike New Jersey (involving primarily middle-level 
apervisors) and North Carolina (involving chiefs and immediate 
jmmand subordinates), the Arkansas program spanned the super- 
Lsory spectrum, ranging from sergeants (and officers in promotioi 
ne for that grade) through police chiefs and even some city rnanag* 

The Arkansas effort generated extensive training materials, b\ 
nly the final narrative report and university-based evaluation (Ark 
:ate College) are presented here. Particularly noteworthy is a coi 
rehensivc selection of training materials prepared for the fourth 
Durse, "Basic Law for Law Enforcement Officers, " by the Univer 
Lty of Arkansas Law School. The evaluation offers a good picture 


ward: $33, 251; project duration: October 1966 through November 
he course titles were (i) community relations, (ii) police manage- 
lent, (iii) science in law enforcement, and (iv) basic law for law 
nforcement officers. 


of trainee reactions and, in conjunction with the final projiu:! 
provides a frank assessment of the organizational and other ]j 
confronting the program. It is interesting to note how a prt)g 
this nature frequently highlights a variety of law (MifoiH.tniiont 
some extending beyond the scope of the imuiocliate i)rojiH;l. J 
reflected in the report conclusions (p. ) which emphaHi/.e Ihe 

for (i) a State minimum standards and training agmu'.y (ii) an 
elementary training program for rural and small town olficiir 
enhancing the attractiveness and financial H(;c\irity of a poluu- 
career (iv) criminal code revision, and (v) closer coop(M'alion 
law enforcement agencies and other componcmls of tiu; crimin 
justice system. 


>jc 5|< 9/i >;< ■>',< 


Further information about any of the proj{U‘.ts may ])i5 ol 
from the Office of Law Enforcement Assistance, or tin* indivld 
grantees. OLEA is pleased to make these reports availal)l(! < 
hopes that their data and findings will be of assistances to Slat 
communities , and agencies considering similar efforts. 


Office of Law EnforceiYui 
March 1968 
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INTERIM REPORT 

MOB ILE TRAINING UNITS 

Period 

May 1, 1966 - June 30, 1967 


SECTION I 

PROJECT TITLE 

A Demonstration Pilot Project to Evaluate the Creative Coi 
of Operating Professionally Staffed and Multi-Media Equipi 
Mobile Police Training Facilities, as an Interim Solution 
the Current Serious Problem of Inferior Facilities and Eqi 
ment and Limited Personnel to Service Police Training Neei 

PROJECT NUMBER 


016 
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nniviIviT.'^SION RES PONS IBI1.1TY 


The New Jersey Police Training Conimiiniion wa;i ert' 
the State Leglaiaturc in 196 I, with the- (;naot,iii(‘nl inl.o 
a "Police Training Acfc."^' The Icginiation (lirev:V.(M\ t-h 
mission to establish and administa;].' a ;'i;atci“Wi(l(; i.i’ain 
gram for newly appointed county and iimiiicipal. lav^ cnl'o 
officers. Participation in the pro)-;raiii wa:: optional, <» 
part of every police agency. The lo/ti.s.l ation waa riivi 
effective July 1, 1965 j every county aiul mun.I c i.pa .1 po 1 
agency was mandated to have all newly aijpo.l.ntoil l/iw on 
officers attend Gommionion approved i’cUoolii . No i>o.l.\ 
cer can receive i^ermanent appointment j,n Now Joi.-nay lui 
successfully completes a prGscril)t'd i-ra.l ni ng proja'aiii /i 
awarded a Qualifying Certificate. 

COMMISSION MEMBE RSHTP 


The Commission Is a nine member hotly, roproiiontal 
police, educational and community interests. This cok 
is as follows : 

HONORABLE ARTHUR J. SILLh (CHAIRMAN) 
Attorney General Of The State Of Now Jersey 


New Jersey, Revised Statutes 52 : 17B-6G ct sea Morn 
Ibid .. 52:1Y^-68~TT965-) 


MR, RALPH V/. BACHMAN (VICE-CHAIRMAN) 

Special Agent In Charge - Newark Office 
Federal Bureau Of Investigation 

PROFESSOR WILLIAM NEAL BROV/N 
Citizen Member 

CHIEF EUGENE P. CLEMENS, JR, 
Representative 

New Jersey State Association Of Chiefs Of Police 
COLONEL DAVID B. KELLY 

Superintendent Of The New Jersey State Police 

MR. JOHN J. HEFPERNAN 
President 

New Jersey State Patrolmen's Benevolent Association 

MAYOR ALFRED R. PIERCE 
Representative 

New Jersey State League Of Municipalities 

DR, CARL L, MARBURGER 
Commissioner 

New Jersey state Department Of Education 

MR. FRANCIS X. V/HELAN 
Citizen Member 


COMMISSION POWERS 


The Commission is vested with specific powers^ response 
)ilitles and duties, among which are;^ 

1, To prescribe standards for the approval and contini 
ition of approval of schools at which police training course 
ihall be conducted, 

2, To approve and issue certificates of approval to 
luch schools, to inspect such schools from time to time, anc 


• 52:17B-71 (196i) 


instructor staff, certain premises emerged: 

1. The Supervisory Course should be structured at a 
basic level. Some police supervisors had fragmentary course 
relating to supervision and managementj however, many superv 
sors had little or no exposure to current supervisory concep 

2. The first-line supervisor should be the prime targe 
of the course, (The course should be designed to emphasize 
the first few hours the role of the first-line supervisor In 
management.) As a result of this emphasis he, therefore, wo 
realize the importance of management and particularly his pa 
in the management team, 

3. Because of time limitations, the coverage of each 
aspect of supervision would not be designed to be all-lnclus 
but rather to serve as a basis for extended study, 

4. All subjects in the course should properly center 
around the role of the supervisor as a receiver and transmit 
of information between upper levels of management and the 
functionaries at the execution level. Subjects should relat 
to one another and maintain this relationship in a logical 
continuity, 

5. Police supervisors are adults. They are motivated 
learn if the program answers their needs. 
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PROFILE 


order that the projected program would meet the needs 
jtudentj the instructional staff determined it was 
it to anticipate the type of student who would be en- 
5d In the supervisory course* 

idictlons on the student profile were based on; 

previous acquaintance of the Police Training Coinmls- 
iff with the training level of students. The staff had 
^erlence in police work and police training on the state 
Lclpal level. 

Instructors' field experiences with police departments 
Interviews with representative county training coordi- 
■ind local police chiefs. 

Ls profile indicated the average student would be a 
officer who: 

was between thirty to fifty years of age. 

held a police rank ranging Cr’om sergeant to captain - 

was a high school graduate. 

had taken several miscellaneous, unrelated police 
i courses, 

had standardized attitudes as a result of strong voca- 
Interests . 

was eager to Ibarn from those who he felt were 
ilc to his problems. 


PREPARATION OF TEACHING MATERIAL 


In our attempt to approach the preparation of a 
course from a fresh and unique standpoint and at the 
maintain consistancy with the predetermined concepts 
sources of information pertinent to our task would be 
focus j considerable research in the selected areas ws 
Included In this research effort was the comparison c 
recognized courses in police supervision and manageme 
given by leading police academies throughout the cour 
recognized authoritative texts j and attendance by th€ 
various educational seminars In the area. A wealth c 
tion was accumulated. The instructor staffs after se 
sultatlons with one another, assigned each member a £ 
area of responsibility* Although each instructor waj 
for developing a part of the program, his efforts we: 
to review by the others. This review provided for m< 
of the material In that the valuable experience of e; 
of the instructor team could be included in the flna! 
This method Insured that the material was of high qui 
was up to date. Every effort was made to direct the 
to practical, working police supervision, 

A chronological schedule for developing the forr 
material was established. It was determined that pre 
of each subject area would progress in the following 



1. preparation of lesson guides for use by instructors, 

2. Preparation of "student lesson plans" for hand-out. 

3 . Preparation of related hand-out materials, 

4 . Preparation of visual aids to supplement Instruction. 

on g ui des for use by instructors . The use of the term 
son guide" is deliberate in that It vjas recognized the 
vldual Instructor should not be regimented as to how he 
ented the material as long as his presentation was consis- 
with the objectives stated In the lesson. This policy was 
ed quite Important because all instructors were lilcely to 
ailed upon to instruct in all subject areas, depending on 
umstances encountered in the field, A standard lesson plan 
lat was agreed upon and used. Each completed lesson guide 
scrutinized by the combined staff and the suggestions were 
rporated,® 

dent lesson plana" for hand-out . Two schools of thought 
advanced in relation to the materials for student use; 
Because students are adults, they should be allowed complet 
dom of note-taking. In other words, the student would be 
uraged to take notes as he wished. An alternative approach 
also suggested: (2) The student would be given a complete 


ee Appendix IV (Sample Lesson Guide) 


outline of the material presented prior to each lesson; 
therefore, note-taking would be virtually eliminated. Whi:i 
some may have benefited from the outlines, it was thought t 
students would not carefully read and study the outlines oz 
have the opportunity to paraphrase the lesson to suit theli 
individual need.s. The "student lesson plan" was a compromj 
of these suggestions.^ The format of the plan spelled out 
Important facets of the lesson and, in addition, it require 
the student to fill in important sub-topics in his own wore 
It was made clear that note-taking was not required even U 
each student was provided with an impi'*inted three-ring bine 
in which notes could be contained. While not required, the 
student who wished to take notes was encouraged to do so b;; 
being given these partially completed student outlines, B; 
method, a student was able to follow the progress of the cc 
and study ahead if he wished. 

In practice, it was found that all students took notei 
though not required, notebooks were taken home by' the 3 tud( 
each night for study purposes. Class participation in dlS( 
sions and questions was not mandatory, yet the students ref 
ded with unusual enthusiasm. 

Related hand-out material . During the development stage. 


9. See Appendix V (Sample Student Hand-out) 


^eral excellent items of information pertinent to supervisli 
ce uncovered from sources outside of law enforcement, Sour< 
this information were contacted and permission was granted 
reprint segments of their materials. Some of the hand-oi 
ce not used directly with the lesson at handj but rather 
Ided the student toward a different approach to the subject 
provided material for study beyond the course objectives, 
leral hand-outs also Included brief ’’quizzes" which were ms* 
teaching devices during the specific lesson. 

All mimeographed materials (Student Lesson Plans and 
lated hand-outs) were distributed one day in advance of the. 
5 and in the sequential order that they were to be used, 

536 materials were distributed prior to the class session t( 
)ld distraction from the lesson* 

All materials were coded with numbers to facilitate storj 
i indexing, A three digit system was used in the following 
iner: the first digit represented the general area of the 
3Sonj the second digit designated the specific lesson, and 
5 third digit Identified either sequence of presentation or 
jntlfled hand-out material designated for the lesson. All 
ie numbers were prefixed with the word "Mobile" to dlstlngu; 
3se materials from other Commission materials used in the 
3iG training program. 


. See Appendix IV 


Preparation of Visual Aids to Supplement Instruction . Wit 
capable assistance of Mr, William Kingj Supervisor of the 
Visual Section of the New Jersey Department of Education, 
his staff, materials and machines were used to produce 8" 
transparencies for overhead pro^Jection. In addition, seve 
films were loaned to the Commission by Rutgers, the State 
versity, which maintains an extensive film library. Two s 
films, "Follow the Leader" and "Person-to-Person Communlca 
were selected after careful review and consideration, Bot 
used and served to review course content and stimulate dis 
Both students and instructors fait that the films use 
teaching leadership and communications vjere a decided adva 
to achieving course goals* It was determined that before 
tional films were incorporated into the course, the time a 
ted should be expanded considerably as the actual presents 
of the film, introduction, and concluding discussion was t 
consuming. Careful consideration must be given to this be 
a film Is used as a supplement to a given subject area les 
another equally important subject area is omitted for the 
of the film. 

Development of the Evaluative Exercise . In cooperation wit 
Charles Drawbaugh of the Rutgers University Evaluative Tea 
the instructor staff developed an exercise to serve as an 
native device that would measure the effectiveness of the 



upervisory program. The Federal Civil Service Commission, 
pon request, granted the Training Commission permission to i 
validated fifty question examination on Supervisory Judgmei 
his examination was rewritten by the staff to orient the wo: 
ng of the questions to police situations, and at the same t. 
etain a testing of the basic principle -- supervisory judgm^ 
he examination, after field testing, was reduced to twenty- 
hree significant questions. This evaluative test was utill 
o measure student gain in learning as indicated by a "pre-t 
- "post-test" differential (the "T" test). 

The test was administered by the instructor staff immed 
tely after the orientation on the first day of the course, 
tudents were advised that the exercise was to evaluate the 
;rain and that results of the examination would be considered 
lollectlvely. In other words, the student was made to reall 
;hat the examination would not reflect on his individual abl 
lut rather on the ability of the class as a unit. 

On the last day of the course, just prior to the conclu 
if the program, the same exercise was administered so that t 
'esults could be compared with the results of the first day. 
?he student's answer sheets were coded by the birth date of 
)articipant. To further conceal the identity of the partlcl 
:he envelopes which were addressed to Dr, Drawbaugh, were se 
.n the presence of the class. By designating a member of tr 
ilass to mail the envelopes, the class was again reassured t 


there responses were confidential and anonymous. The corre 
ansvjers were not given to the students In an effort to prov 
a reasonable degree of security in future classes, 

PREPARATION OP ADMINISTRATIVE MATERIALS 


In order to maintain class records and establish histc 
data certain record s were instituted and maintained by the 
instructors , 

Unit log books were used to keep a daily record of class ac 
vitles, weather conditions, functional condition of equipme 
and location of operation. 

Registration forms were drawn up in order to obtain a reco3 
attendance of each student for it was anticipated that atu 
dance at future courses of Supervision and Administration \ 
be contingent upon completion of this basic course. In ad( 
certlan information was obtained on this form that was nee< 
for statistical analysis. Class rosters were typed and du] 
Gated from this form for class distribution. 

Statistical forms were used -so that information obtained f: 
the registration forms could be transferred and forwarded ■ 
Er. Drawbaugh for his evaluation. 

Answer sheets at the outset were' used to record answers by 
students; however, later a mimeographed answer sheet was ui 
to save money. 
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Course schedules were mimeographed for distrlhution to the 
class. This enabled the students to establish the continuity 
of subject matter In their minds. 

In dex of hand-out materials - student lesson plans and supple 
nventary materials - viere distributed to the class so that each 
man could study the related materials in advance if he so 
desired. 

Seating charts were made for each class. Each seat was numbe 
corresponding to the Edex responder, and a- chart maintained. 
This enabled the instructors to become acquainted with the st 
dents and direct questions to them as desired. 

In a few communities, clerical services were offered by 
the local police departments. When available, these services 
were graciously accepted^ however, in most instances the Insi 
tors performed the necessary administrative-clerical functior 

PREPARATION AND PRESENTATIOM OF MATERIAIiS FOR USE O N 
THE EDEX TEACHING SYSTEMS 


Because of a concentrated effort on the preparation and 
administration of the supervisory course, development of spe 
ized materials for use on the Edex became necessarily a seco: 
task. 

A segment of the supervisory course, "Techniques of Rep 
manding," was programmed for use on the Edex, Thirty-three 



lUtes of actual programming plus time allotted for discu 
the presentation consumed a full Tifty-minute period* 
iventional means , two fifty-minute periods were normally 
a for this lesson. 

The instructor staff worlced In close cooperation in t 
sparation of the script, a task which required close to 
idred hours* Source material for the script \Mas taken d 
from the form of 35mm slides which v;ere developed and tn 
2 staff. In the presentation were cartoons, situation p 
aphs involving police officers, and worded messages. 

This was the first encounter with the Edex and consld 
Tie was spent in technical orientation with the system, 
nately, representatives from the Edex Company were not c 
siatance. Also manuals for the operation of the prograrr 
dule were not available. Eventually, however, after trl 
d error, the system appeared quite workable. 

UTINE SCHEDUIE 


The program was given in a four day period (Monday tc 
ursday) with six class hours per day and a one hour lunc 
eak. The class periods were standard fifty minute sessi 
th ten minute breaks between sessions* 

Variations were made in the timing according to local 
ndltlons , In some locations the host police department 
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jupplied coffee from their kitchen or arranged for a caterer' 
:ruck to visit the location. In these instances a coffee bre 
)f about twenty ininutea was given at approximately ten o*cloc 
Ln the morning. Lunch hours also were tailored to conditions 
;,g,, near large businesses that gave a noon lunoh hour which 
inundated the restaurants, our lunch hour was changed from 
Ll;30 to 12:30. 

Initially it was thought that perhaps a group leader 
should be appointed for each group of students to insure that 
;hey report to class on time. This proved unnecessary, once 
igaln being consistent with our policy of treating the men as 
self-disciplined adults. 

ME TEACHING SCHEDULE 


Several approaches to the teaching schedule of the insti 
:ors were considered. At first, the subjects were grouped 
rather arbitrarily, However, prior to the first session, it 
became obvious that there were two main considerations that 1: 
:o be met to Insure a sound course. The first was a logical, 
jyatematic, and sequential grouping of the various subjects j 
i pattern that would engender a continuity of presentation, 
second consideration was that the Instructors should not be 
Jailed upon to teach for more than three conseoutlve sessions 
;ime. Both were resolved fairly easily. Each teaching team 


arranged its own schedules to meet its demands. There was 
scheduling problem after the first week. 

The use of four instructors, two to each unit, proved 
successful. However, since the units were often stationed 
distances apart, interchange of instructors during the cla 
day was not feasible. The death of one of the Instructors 
at a time when scheduling was nearly completed. This caus 
no assignment difficulties at the time, but emphasized the 
for a substitute instructor, 

INSTRUCTORS* EVALUATIVE SESSIONS 

One day a week, usually Friday, all Instructors met e 
in one of the mobile classrooms or the office to review th 
progress of the course. The distinct advantages of the me 
were : 

1. Comparison of the previous v/eek*s experiences as 
related by each teaching team for consideration. A review 
discussion of the different class reactions to the materia 
proved to be of value in determining course changes, 

2. Standardization as a result of comparison of pres 
tions. Techniques of presentation that proved successful 
adopted by other instructors. 

3. Review of informal student comments served as tea 


guidelines 
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4, Maintenance of instructor staff cohesiveness. 
Since the mobile units were not in use during these 
atlve sessions j movement of the units to new locations i 
to be accomplished by one driver, 

TRAININ G AIDS 

The Overhead Projector . During the first few months of 
tlon, visuals were restricted to the use of the overhea 
Jector, Limited use was made of the carousel projector 
motion picture projector. The students seemed to enjoy 
of the overhead projector and commented favorably on th 
parencies. Several seemingly nebulous concepts were dl 
simply and clearly on the transparencies thereby aiding 
comprehension. 

The Chalkboard . The chalkboard was used frequently dui 

session by the instructors to emphasize teaching points 
proved to be an invaluable aid. The use of yellow cha: 
green chalkboard allowed for good contrast and, therefc 

easy to read. 

It was Interesting to note that the overhead vlsu; 
be projected on the chalkboard and with the proper trai 
would readily be seen on the board. This enabled the ; 
to superimpose writing on the board to add or alter cor 


eatures of the projected transparency, 

EGULAITION OF STUDENT CONDUCT 


iiBoklng . In deference to non-smoking students, smoking was i 
permitted during class sessions. It was felt that the venti: 
ion was Inadequate to properly protect non-smokers from diS' 
■racting irritation. During Inclement weather, where reachii 
he Iter other than the mobile unit was difficult, smoking wai 
lermitted in the unit during breaks only. 

itudent Entrance . In order to minimize house cleaning and 
.nstill uniformity, the rear entrance of the mobile unit was 
Leslgnated as the student entrance. This system kept the In 
itructora area and office free from the distraction of atudei 
intering and exiting through this area. Since the emergency 
:xit was in the rear of the unit near the student entrance, 
lafety factor of student familiarization with the exit was C' 
lidered important. 

’arklng . Student parking was found to be no problem. All 
:laas locations had sufficient parking space and local reguL 
;ions were followed. 


lanner of Dress. No particular student attire was prescribe 


The discretion of the students, the atmosphere of the 
unit, and the dress and conduct of the instructors vje 
to be sufficiently forceful to maintain dignity of di 
dents subject to emergency duty recall wore their un; 
other students wore business suits or sport clothes, 
instance a student wore hunting clothes to the first 
of class. Informal class pressure, plus the announce 
a class picture was going to be taken the next day Wi 
cient to Induce the student to wear a business suit 
remainder of the course* 

Disciplinary Problems . No overt disciplinary proble 
encountered. The instructors relied on informal gro 
plinc rather than Imposing rigid rules on the group* 
questions arose on scheduling of coffee breaks, resc 
of lunch hours because of local conditions or other 
they were decided by group discussion rather than by 
use of the instructors authority. When class discus 
monopolised by one or a few individuals the instruct 
feel safe in curtailing discussion after the Individ 
an opportunity to express their most important views 
class feeling was for curtailment* 

Attendance , It is felt that individual student Inte 
program plus group pressure minimized problems. Stv 
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"it because of departmental obligations were required only 
abmit a note for our records stating the reason for absenc 
time, if substantial, was allowed to be made up in anothe 
Lon of the course. Student attendance was excellent. In 
, in one course, the students were told that they were not 
Lred to attend the next hour (Leadership) and that they 
1 not be tested on the material given in that hour. Out o 
by students only one failed to attend class for that perlo 
ceason for his absence was not solicited. 

CCAL ASPECTS OP THE MOBILE 


The structure of the mobile was intended to ser*ve two pri 
alms : 

1. to provide a consistent "learning space" incorporatin 
latest teaching aids, (and) 

2, to provide a climate of lear*nlng suited to adults . 

It seems apparent that both of these objectives were 

nplished. Both formal and Informal remarks by students 
:ated that the use of the mobile concept was conducive to 
2 tive learning. The fact that they were treated as adults 
1 adult learning situation was sincerely appreciated and 
snced itself in the apparent enthusiasm on the part of the 


snts 
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r'bidfint seating . It was anticipated that the narrow w; 
the unusual length of the mobile would present several 

1, The instructor would have considerable diffici 
making himself heard by those at the rear of the class 

2, The students toward the rear of the class wou 
difficulty seeing visuals projected on the screen, 

3, The students in the rear of the mobile would 
interest in the session. 

Fortunately, none of these elements viere realized 
great degree. The acoustics in the mobile were excel! 
one Indicated 'that he had difficulty hearing. The mic 
which is attached to the mobile sound system was used 
the instructor the additional advantage of not having 
a conscious effort of projecting his voice. There was 
difficulty in hearing the comments of the students du: 
discussion, but it was felt that the physical charact' 
of the trailer were not responsible for this dlfficul 
Most of the students could readily see the vlsua 
were presented. Those who sat in the center row next 
aisle had some difficulty, but slight shifting In the 
seemed to remedy the problem. 

It was interesting to note that the students in 
of the mobile, generally appeared to be the most enth 
It is not known if this was merely a coincidence or t 
terlstics of the mobile contributed to this phenomena 


students v-jere allowed to sit where they wished, being 
nsistent with our desire to treat them as adults. This 
peared to worlc out quite well. It was felt that a forcec 
ating plan may have caused some resentment. On one occas 
an experiment, the men were seated alphabetically on th« 
ird day. V/hen asked for comment on the regimented seatii 
an, the men stated that there was no significant differei 
the learning atmosphere because of the change of seatinj 

e Instructors^ Office . The instructors* office was intei 

1 Provide the instructor with an area In which he ci 
parate himself fx-’om the activities of the classroom, Th' 
ace would allow for the "off-duty" Instructor to prepare 
vise materials for future use, 

2, Serve as a storage area for records, hand-out mat 
d stationery supplies. 

3. House the projection equipment. The equipment wo 
permanently mounted on a shelf to be used in rear-view 

ction . 

Several problems became Immediately evident: 

1. The storage space was adequate in area; however, 
s discovered that some storage areas were inconvenient a 
accessible and, therefore, were not being used to their 
tentlal. It was suggested that filing cabinets might be 








^ded to help alleviate the situation. 

2. The instructors* office cannot be used for any tyi 
f work that involves preparation or revision of materials 
Lrstj the office area cannot be soundproofed. Therefore, 
^actions from the class in progress prevented the "off-du 
'istructor from completing all but the most routine cleric; 
aakn * Further, the ventilation system demands that the r 
old air flow to the exhaust travel from the classroom thr 
ae office area. The room was quite drafty and, therefore 
aemed undesirable to viork in for any extended period of t 

3. It was also found that the rear-view projection 
evicea would only be effective if all of the lights in th 
ice were extinguished. Obviously, no vjork could be accom 
llsheci during the presentation of rear-view visuals, 

he Inafructlon Area . This refers to the area adjacent to 
ffice in the front of the classroom. The structure of th 
oblle dictated that the area be confined rather severely, 
dded. fco this, there was the problem of incorporating the 
us teaching aids in this area. On the wall, immediately 
ehind. the rear of the area, screens for both front and re 
rojecfclonal devices were mounted. There appeared to be n 
ignificant problems with the opaque screen. 

The chalkboard was mounted on the same wall to the le 
he screen. The light over the chalkboard increased the e 


>f reading. 

The placement of the Edex machine on the left front of 
ohe isntructlon area appears to be good. Next to the Edex, 
the center of the platform. Is a self-contained "power" lect 
L’he amplifier contained therein was not utilized due to the 
3ati3factory acoustical qualities of the mobile, other aspec 
)f the lectern vjere satisfactory. The overhead projector wa 
Dlaced on a pedestal at the right front portion of the plati 

The platform was elevated about six inches from the flc 
the mobile. During the process of instruction, it became 
lecessary for the instructor to step off of the platform to 
illov) students to clearly see the vlsuale. This again was c 
;o the limited area available. However, this problem was nc 
considered significant and may have undefinable side benefit 

St udent Desks . The students appeared to be quite comfortab] 
rhe desks and chairs were quite satisfactory. Along the bot 
Df each desk a slight modification was made. There was a 
corner along the leading edge of the shelf that had to be cc 
ered or rounded to prevent damage to clothing, 

Nlalntenance . At the termination of each training day the c; 
peting was vacuumed, waste baskets emptied, chalkboard washt 
and desks wiped off. It was found that about a half-hour t( 
hour was spent completing these tasks. With the exception < 


the carpeting, it was not difficult to keep the units cl 

In some locations, particularly during Inclement we 
dirt was carried into the unit on the shoes of the stude 
The instructors were able to borrow a larger, commercial 
vacuum cleaner, which made rug malntneance an easier tas 

These remarks should in no way be interpreted as su 
Ing that carpeting should not be used. On the contrary, 
carpeting was an important adjunct to the overall acoust 
and esthetic perfection of the unit. 

Field Services . Liaison with the local departments was 
talned by the Field Representative of the Training Commi 
from the office In Newark; however, there were occasions 
the instructors were called upon to arrange for electric 
vice or to have electrical repairs made on location. In 
instances it was necessary to have light tubes or ballas 
placed. On every occasion the cooperation was excellent 
Usually publicity was arranged for between the Field Rep 
tive and the local course coordinator, but on occasion t 
was handled by the Instructors. 

STUDENT REACTION T O T HE CONVENTIONAL PRE S ENTATION 

At the close of the course, students were given an 
tunity to relate their attitudes toward the course on tw 
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evaluative forms: (l) The formally structured opinlonnalre 
devised by the Rutgers University Evaluative team, and (2) an 
unstructured written critique In which students were encourage 
to make candid remarks as to their opinions of the course. It 
was the results of the latter method that brought certain are; 
of Interest to light. 

The overriding theme in the student critiques was enthus: 
tic approval of the program, the mobile and the Instructors, 

The most frequent of the few negative comments was "not 
enough time," At face value this coinment would appear to ind: 
cate that the same amount and type of instruction should be 
given in a longer period qf time. Yet, taking into considera 

I 

tion the significant gain, between pre-test and post-test 
examinations and the enthusiasm of the students as expressed : 
informal interviews, it seems probable that this comment pri- 
marily expresses approbation of the course. The course presoi 
tion was deliberately fast-paced but vilth alack time designed 
for significant discussion when such was indicated by the cla, 

Another frequent comment was a request for additional an 
more detailed hand-out material. The students readily saw th 
value of the material presented in terms of future study for 
competitive promotional examinations in addition to a referen 
source. It was felt by the student that perhaps more compre- 
hensive material could be prepared by the Commission and be 
distributed in the form of an organized unit. The instructor 


staff is in general agreement with this concept. Althougl 
bhe hand-outs that were distributed did adequately cover ■ 
topical segments of each lesson and proved to be of value 
further refinement of this system is vjarrented. 

There was some dissatisfaction expressed by the stud' 
Decause the evaluative exercise was not critiqued after tl 
post-test. The cry was raised, "How do I know if I got t! 
ansi'jer right or wrong?" The instructors, for purposes of 
course, admitted the natural desire on the part of the st 
bo want test feedback. Properly, a test should be a teac 
device; however, the security of the evaluative process d 
that the answers remain confidential, 

STUDENT REA CTION TO Tm EDEX T EACHING SYSTEM 

The Edex pregentation, "Techniques of Reprimanding," 
used in three classes. At the end of the Edex instructio 
students were encouraged to submit a qualitative evaluati 
the presentation in their own words . 

An analysis of the comments revealed that ninety-six 
cent of the students rated the system favorably. More th 
half of the critiques indicated that the students realize 
educational value of the Edex presentation, but felt that 
Instructor should remain the central figure in the learni 
process. Because of the mechanical nature of the present 


students expressed the desire for further discussion of 
points at the end of the presentation. 

The students seemed to enjoy being tested during t) 
sentation with the immediate feedback. Observations by 
tors during the presentation revealed that the students 
truly captivated by the system. The system commands at 
In that questions on material covered confront the clas 
frequent. Irregular intervals and the students feel the 
lenge to respond correctly. 

Because of the nature of the system, adequate note 
be taken during the presentation. It Is suggested that 
presentation handout be prepared to supplement the prog 
subject, 

INSTRUCTOR REACTIONS 

When the program wont into operation, the Instruct 
realized that while the material they were presenting s 
have universal application, particular attention had to 
to the environment in which the students worked. By re 
local newspapers, and through informal conversations wl 
students, their superiors and subordinates outside clas 
instructors were able to gain insights into local condi 
Student discussion during the formal class presentation 
ial also reflected local thinking. 


The complete change of environment of the student in th 
.le classroom may have aided in the establishment of a me 
.tlve attitude towards the training program. Most studer 
;red the course knowing only that they were to attend a t 
supervisory course given by the New Jersey Police Trainj 
lission. Many students were assigned to the course by tl: 
irtments and, therefore, were not attending of their own 
,tion. Combined with this, some men were required to wo2 
iight hour tour of duty in addition to class attendance t 
ilted in a sixteen hour day for them. 

The first change the student encountered was the physi< 
;ing. The mobile classroom was a novelty for many of thi 
decor provided an atmosphere of luxury and sophistlcatic 
: was unfamiliar. The Edex student-responders, "those i; 
:k boxes," built into each desk added a touch of mystery, 
course was opened by a high ranking officer, usually a ( 
Police, emphasizing the need for the training program, 

lents were then introduced by the Chief to the instructoi 
would continue the program. The instructor, who gave tl 

it hour orientation section, would give details of the ii 
actors' background with emphasis placed on the former exi 
3 e of the instructors in police work. The orientation a: 
2ssed the experimental nature of the project and the con* 
Lon that the class could make in improving the program, 
lasls on the students* participation in the program 


engendered a feeling of empathy wherein the stude. 
themselves with the instructors* The immediate i 
the group Into the experimental nature of the pro 
vie believe^ the tendency to view the course as a 
"force-fed” presentation. 

The students would complete registration for 
care of an administrative necessity and lent an a 
and permanence to the proceedings. The reglstrat 
plied necessary information for later evaluation 
The balance of the first day consisted of a one-h 
of basic administration principles, two hours of 
and one hour of the Supervisor as a Trainer, The 
segment gave the student a logical presentation o 
human behavior that he had observed yet probably 
in a scientific manner. The confirmation of know 
supervisor, we believe, added to the student acce 
course. 

In all classes we found that the 9 a,m. unce 
uneasiness developed by 4 p,m, into a comfortable 
enthusiastic, group identification j perhaps the j 
physical configuration of the Mobile Unit helped 
feeling. This attitude, a pattern In our classes, 
to develop readily In standard classroom facllitj 
used in evaluation experiments. The change from 
to a fixed conventional classroom was followed bi 


ass enthusiasm and contentment. 

In several experiments, one of the instructors was nc 
lentified to the group as a police officer. While there 
■ apparent difference in student reaction when the instri 
s identified as an officer at the end of the course, se\ 
udents commented that they had a greater tendency to be 
splcious of the instructor. 

Factors which contributed greatly to the success of t 
ogram were: 

1. The background of the instructors . All Instructc 
iployed were former police officers with actual teaching 
nee. 

2- The manner of presentation . At the outset, the £ 
nts were advised that the instructors would not rely sti 
, "lecture," but vjould encourage and expect class particJ 
d discussion. 

3. Class dlacusaion groups . Whenever time and opport 
rmitted, the class was broken into groups with specific 
signments to encourage free thinking and allow students 
press their thoughts and opinions. 

The knowledge that the Instructors were, in a sense, 
them" contributed to the whole-hearted cooperation and 
asm in phases two and three above, vjhich was in evidence 
ery class , 

Summing up, the instructional staff felt that negativ 
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attitudes toward training may have been minimized by introd 
the student into an unfamiliar physical environment with a 
novel program taught to them by unknov/n but qualified polic' 
instructors. Organizational approval expressed by the Ghie 
of Police reinforced course aims. 

An atmosphere conducive to lear’ning resulted from a 
combination of factors including emphasis on the experiment 
nature of the program and the students solicited partlcipat 
in this experiment, the identification of the student with 
instructor, and the first day combination of Administration 
and Human Behavior, 


APPENDIX I 


SUBTITLE 3 EXECUTIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE DEPARTMENTS, 
OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 

CHAPTER 17B DEPARTMENT OP LAW AND PUBLIC SAFETY 


T ACT relating to training of policemen prior to permanent 
jpointment; appointments in certain municipal and county la 
iforcement agencies^ establishing a police training commiss 
id providing an appropriation therefor, 

2:17B-66 legislative FINDINGS. The Legislature of New Jers 
Breby finds and declares that a serious need for improvemen 
1 the administration of local and county law enforcement 
xlsts in order to better protect the health, safety and we3 
are of its citizens; that police work, a basic adjunct of 
aw enforcement administration, "is professional in nature, 
nd requires proper educational and clinical training in a 
bate whose population is increasing in relation to its phye 
al area, and In a society where greater reliance on better 
aw enforcement through higher standards of efficiency is oi 
aramount need; that the present need for improvement can b€ 
ubstantially met by the creation of a compulsory educatlom 
nd training program for persons who seek, to become permaner 
aw enforcement officers wherein such persons will be requii 
hile serving in a probationary capacity prior to permanent 
ppointment, to receive efficient training in this professic 
rovided at facilities selected, approved and inspected by £ 
ornmlsslon created for such purpose; and that by qualifying 
nd becoming proficient in the field of law enforcement suet 
ersons shall Individually and collectively better insure tl: 
ealth, safety and welfare of the citizens of this State in 
heir respective communities, 

2:17B-67 definitions. As used in this act; "Approved sch( 
hall mean a school approved and authorized by the police 
raining commission to give a police training course as pre: 
ribed in this act. 

Commission" shall mean the police training commission or 
'f fleers or employees thereof acting on its behalf. 

County" shall mean any county which within its Jurisdictio: 
las or shall have a law enforcement unit as defined in this 
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"Law enforcement unit" shall mean any police force or 
tion in a municipality or county which has by statute 
ance, the responsibility of detecting crime and enforc 
general criminal laws of this State. 

"Municipality" shall mean a city of any class^ tovmshi 
boroughj village, camp meeting association, or any otb 
of municipality in this State i^hich, within its jurisd 
has or shall have a law enforcement unit as defined ir 

"Permanent appointment" shall mean an appointment havi 
ent status as a police officer in a law enforcement ur 
scribed by Title 11, Revised Statutes, civil service i 
regulations, or .of any other law of this State, municj 
ance, or rules and regulations adopted thereunder. 

"Police officer" shall mean any employee of a law enf< 
unit other than civilian heads thereof, assistant pro! 
and legal assistants, special investigators in the of] 
the county prosecutor as defined by statute, persons ( 
pursuant to the provisions of R. 3.40:47-19 and person: 
duties do not include any police function. 

52:17B-68 ATTENDANCE BY MUNICIPAL POLICE OFFICERS. E 
municipality shall authorize attendance at an approve' 
by persona holding a probationary appointment as a po 
cer, and every municipality shall require that no per 
hereafter be given or accept a permanent appointment 
officer unless such person has successfully completed 
training course at an approved school. 

52:l7B-6g PROBATIONARY OR TEMPORARY APPOINTMENTS. No 
ing the provisions of Revised Statutes 11:22-6, a pro 
or temporary appointment as a police officer may be m 
a total period not exceeding 1 year for the purpose c 
a person seeKing permanent appointment to take a poll 
ing course as prescribed in this act. No person shal 
mitted to take a police training course unless he hoi 
probationary or temporary appointment, and such appoi 
be entitled to a leave of absence with pay during the 
of the police training course, 

52:17B-70 commission ESTABLISHED; MEMBERS; APPOINTMEN 
There is hereby established in the department of law 
safety a police training commission whose membership 
aist of the following persona: 

a. Two citizens of this State who shall be appc 
the Governor with the advice and consent of the Senat 
terms of 3 years coinmencing with the expiration of th 


the citizen members, other than the representative of th 
/j Jersey Office of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, n 
office, 

b. The president or other representative designated i 
eordance with the by-laws of each of the following organi 
ons: the New Jersey State Association of Chiefs of Polic 
e New Jersey State Patrolmen^ s Benevolent Association, In 
d the New Jersey State League of Municipalities, 

c. The attorney general, the superintendent of state 
lice, and the commissioner of education, who shall serve 
Iding their respective offices. 

d. The special agent in charge of the State of New Je 
r the federal bureau of investigation or his designated 
presentative. 

:17B-71 powers and duties. The commission Is vested with 
wer, responsibility and duty: 

a. To prescribe standards for the approval and contln 
on of approval of schools at which police training course 
thorized by this act shall be conducted. Including but nc 
mited to present existing regional, county, municipal anc 
lice chiefs association police training schools; 

b. To approve and issue certificates of approval to e 
hools, to inspect such schools from time to time, and to 
voke any approval or certificate issued to such school; 

c. To prescribe the curriculum, the minimxam courses c 
udy, attendance requirements, equipment and facilities, e 
andards of operation for such schools; 

d. To prescribe minimum qualifications for Instructoi 
such schools and to certify, as qualified, instructors i 

proved police training schools and to issue appropriate 
rtificates to such Instructors; 

e. To certify police officers who have satisfactorily 
mpleted training programs and to issue appropriate certlJ 
tes to such police officers; 

f. To appoint an executive secretary, to serve at it; 
easure, who shall perform general administrative functior 
d to fix his compensation; 

g. To employ such other persons as may be necessary i 
.rry out the provisions of this act and to fix their comp( 
on; 


h. To make such rules and regulations as may be reaso 
ably necessary or appropriate to accomplish the purposes an 
objectives of this act; 

To make a continuous study of police training meth 
and to consult and accept the cooperation of any recognizee 
federal or state law enforcement agency or educational Inst 
tion; 


j. To consult and cooperate vjith universities^ collet 
and institutes in the State for the development of special: 
courses of study for police officers in police science and 
police administration; 

k. To consult and cooperate with other departments ar 
agencies of the State concerned with police training; 

l. To perform such other acts as may be necessary or 
appropriate to carry out its functions and duties as set f( 
in this act. 

52:17B-72 POViERS^ RIGHTS UNAFFECTED, Except as expressly 
provided in this act, nothing herein contained shall be de< 
to limit the povjers, rights, duties or responsibilities of 
municipal or county governments, not to affect provisions ( 
Title 11 of the Revised Statutes, 
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INSTRUCTIONAL PERSONNEL 


ADLEY , JOSEPH P. - completed 25 years of service with th 
wark Police" Ijepartment and retired with the rank of Capt^ 
s assignments included tours in the Patrol, Detective an' 
aining Divisions, Holds a B.A. Degree from Seton Hall U 
ty with a major in English and a minor in Latin. Attend' 
mpleted graduate courses at the Rutgers University Law S 
a part-time Co-Adjutant Instructor in Police Science at 
unty Community College. Is a graduate of the P.B.I, Nat 
ademy, holds a Nevr Jersey Secondary Teacher’s Certificat 
sued by the State Department of Education and is a membe 
the American Society of Training Directors. (Employed 
lis project since June 20, I966.) 

•LLER , RONALD W, - completed 4 years of service with the 
*oomfield Police Department and was awaiting promotion to 
.nlc of Sergeant when hired by the Commission. Served in 
-trol and Traffic Division. Holds a B.A, Degree from Ups 
)llege with a major in Psychology and a minor in Sociolog 
:tended and completed graduate courses at the Seton Hall 
liversity Law School, Has lectured at the college level 
trious subjects, including a course titled "Police Proble 
i the Urban Community". Served in the United States Air 
irce as a jet pilot and was honorably discharged with the 
' Captain, (Employed on this project since October 3^ 19 

iXSH, ROBERT W, - completed 14 years of service with the 
iwark Police Department holding the rank of Lieutenant, 
ssignments included tours of duty in the Patrol, Administ 
.ve and Training Divisions, He holds an Associate of Art 
igree and a Bachelor of Arts Degree from Seton Hall Unive 
Iditionally, he is a graduate of a one-year course in tra 
iministration from Northwestern University. 

SPPEL , STANLEY L, - completed 24 years of service with th 
}w Jersey S'tate Police and retired with the rank of Capta 
iring an extensive tour of duty at the State Police Acade 
; held various positions including the Director of Instru 
id the Director of Research and Development. Other servi 
icluded assignments in the Patrol, Traffic and Records Bu 
impleted a course in Homicide Investigation at the Harvar 
liversity Medical School and other college courses at Rut 
liversity. (VJill commence employment on this project 
ivember 15 j 19^6, ) 
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APPENDIX III 

24-HOUR SUPERVISORY PROGRAM 
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CTIONS OP ADMINISTR/iTION - A pragmatic approach to manage 
the keynote of this subject: practicability over theory, 
mnemonic POSTBECPIRB (Planning, Organizing, Staffing, Tx 
Budgeting, Equipment, Coordination, Public Information 
orting and Directing) is used to define and show interred 
ps of functions and their place in the total managmment g 
e. The choice of examples used by the instructor and the 
.dllng of student-volunteered experiences serve to aid the 
.dent in self-definition of his role in the organization. 

)ERSTANDING HUMAN BEHAVIOR - Since the supervisor must gel 
I done through people, a knowledge of the fundamentals of 
lavior is necessary to the supervisor who would be a succe 
.e is introduced to the student in the context of relatior 
ih others. Personality is exetmined briefly to lead into 1 
tments of behavior: Perception, Expectation and Aspiratit 
'Initlon and explanation of these elements is followed by 
'ticipative demonstrations illustrating some common pitfal 
perception and expectation. A short True-False quiz witl 
^ss discussion gives the supervisor an opportunity to exan 
; own basic assumptions. An examination of the definitior 
,ationships of motivation, physical and social needs and t 
iking is followed by referral to frustration and construci 
L destructive behavior. The supervisor explores these re: 
it questions: When should a supervisor become involved ii 
)ordinate’s personal problem? How far should the supervij 
:ome involved? 
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SUPERVISOR AS ^ TRAIMER - The acceptance by the si 
he has a definite role in the training process wi 
obligations to his department, his superiors, his 
and to himself is the primary objective here, Pr 
learning are explored; motivation in training and 
the individual and to the organization are hlghll 
gojng into specific techniques of instruction, tY 
role is delineated in the induction process and c 
in-service training. The sponsor or coach syster 
training checklist, roll call training, and "on-l 
contact are outlined as specific training devicei 

THE NATURE OF DISCIPLINE - The major responsibil 
supervisor to promote effective discipline is vi 
continuation of Human Behavior and also as a man 
Discipline is defined both by formal definition 
tion. The relationship of discipline and morale 
The main objective of discipline — to promote efi 
ment of departmental goals — is divided into more 
objectives. Positive and negative discipline ai 
elaborated on by the use of situational examples 
the supervisor, 

TECHNIQUES OF REPRIMAHDINa - Given as an automai 
Systems presentation prepared by the Instructor 
explores the punitive aspects of discipline. Ir 


inctiorij the reconciliation of organizational goals and ind: 
l1 human behavior presents a threat situation to the supervi 
A review of the objectives of discipline from the Discij 
igment of the Course and useful supervisory attitudes from i 
iman Behavior segment of the course serve as an introductior 
) a detailed method of the reprimand process. The supervise 
jams step by stepj the important facets of Preparation, He? 
ig. Decision, Conclusion and Pollow-Up aspects of a reprimar 
iphasis is given to the development of a positive approach 1 
iprimandlng and of its benefit to the supervisor, his subor( 
;es, and to organizational health. Disciplinary transfers : 
topic of class discussion. 

5CISI0N MAKING - The successful integration of management fi 
Lons is demonstrated in valid decision. Since supervisors i 
Dtential administrators, decision making is explored from ai 
imlnistrative viewpoint. The effect of the critical factor; 
f public and press relations are examined as delineating fo: 
1 making decisions. An elaboration of the scientific metho 
3 used to define the factors in decision making, show relat 
lips, and their effect on police operations. This subject i 
ailored to the background, sophistication and needs of the 
idividual class by differential emphasis on factors and use 
f examples, 

WSPECTION - Inspection, a function of administration, is a 
ritical phase of supervision. The first line supervisor wh 


often bears the unsavory responsibilities of inspectic 
able to see clearly the role of inspection in relatior 
organizational health. This subject concentrates on i 
of administration, portraying the supervisor as a repc 
coordinator in carrying out his responsibilities. 

POLICE ETHICS - An examination of a model code of Pol; 
illustrates the characteristics of professions ^ the m 
ethical police conduct and the development of salient 
Group discussion leads the class to enunciate values . 
are perceived by first line supervisors. 

CQMMUNICATI ONS - Communications is vievfed in both its 
and organizational aspects. As an extension of Human 
the subject Is treated as a person to person idea-tra 
process. As an extension of Management-Functions of 
tion, the subject is treated as the responsibility of 
line supervisor in his organizational role. The fact 
communication process are analyzed and common problen 
solutions are explored. A student demonstration of 1 
of feelings upon verbal communication emphasizes this 
communication. The film. Person to Person _Communi cat 
dramatizes 'the effects of listening in an organizatic 

DIRECTING COORDINATIMG THROUGH ORDERS - One of ti 
distinct" ons between the worker and the supervisor, t 
of orders, is defined and developed in this subject. 


The disadvantages to the supervisor of using positional 
ithority in the negative sense are pointed out. An analysis 
: a seven step logical sequence in directing is developed 
Lsed on the implicit assumption that an effective supervisoi 
reduces more results with less effort than an ineffective si 
Lsor. The uses of verbal and written orders are contrasted, 

lEMENTS OF PROGRESSIVE LEADERSHIP - The acute need for lead€ 
5 a result of human progress is brought out in this subject, 
sadership is explored in the traditional approach of mental_ 
'lysical and character qualities of the leader Emphasis is 
Lven to the twelve essential character qualities of leaders! 
lelr definition and elaboration. The paradox of leadership 
ne hour. 

JTHORITY AND INFLUENC E OF A POLICE LEADER - The paradox pre 
ented in Elements of Progressive Leadership is resolved at 
eginning of this hour. The nature of Influence is explored 
nd the leader as a practitioner of influence is seen using 
our basic tools. A more sophisticated theory of needs is b' 
pon the basic theory presented in Human Behavior. The rela 
hip of influence and need satisfaction is highlighted. The 
upervisor learns the correlation between individual goal sa 
action and achievement of organizational objectives and by 
isual practical example how he may translate goal satisfact 
nto effective supervision. 


This subject^ given on the next to the last day 
course, employs a film which summarizes key points c 
days and serves as an introduction to group behavior 
Dynamics and Police-Community Relations. 

GrRQUP DYNAMICS I - The ever increasing complexity of 
society with the proportionate dependence on group c 
the rationale for this subject. The term "group" i£ 
followed by a delineation of group properties and tl: 
ship to group progress. V/ork. group - play group bet 
examined as an integrated whole, then divided into j 
functions. The interplay of these functions can be 
forces operating in a group. Positive and negative 
groups is delineated, 

GROUP DYNAMICS II - The leader in the group context 
his selection, function and relationship to the gro 
hensive definition of a leader is obtained. Affect 
behavior are given, as well as criteria for determl 
effectiveness. The value to the supervisor of unde 
group behavior is pointed out to the student. Stud 
pation in a leaderless group discussion resolving a 
police problem serves to demonstrate to the class t 
of group dynamics. 

PO LICE-COMMUNITY RELATIONS - An examination is made 
areas in police-public relations followed by group 


community is presented as a multi-faceted complex made up 
publics"3 each having a different relationship with the 
36 . The police supervisor^ a representative of the entire 
anity, is shown his role as a se©nent of that community, 
ady is made of the role played by the press and other comn 
on media in the development of good public relations. Son 
pies are given of public relations programs which can be 
by the police In cementing good relations vrith the public 
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COURSE : 

LESSON TITLE: 
OBJECTIVES : 


REFERENCES: 

TRAINING AIDS: 
TOTAL TIME: 


APPENDIX IV 


POLICE TRAINING COMISSION 
DEPARTMENT OP LAW AND PUBLIC SAFETY 
STATE OF NEV/ JERSEY 


LESSON PLAN 

Basic Supervision for the police Supe 

Reprimands 

a. To examine and learn the forms ar 
techniques of the oral reprimand 
the point of vievj of the police £ 
visor 

b. To participate in a practical exe 
through class discussion on the 1 
of the oral reprimand. 

Spriegel, El ements of Supervision ^ p 

King, First-line S uporvlsor^s Manual , 

Scott, Leader shlp~for Po lice" S u p^rvl! 

Chalkboard, overhead projector, Edex 

2 periods - 50 niln, each 


Mobile 
PTC 80: 


rES TO INSTRUCTOR: 


, W, Wilson (P.369)- 
Punitive action is 
Geldon constructive, 
but when necessary^ 
it frequently has 
a salutary effect 
on all members of 
the force and sQme -< 
t lire S3 but not 
always, on the per- 
son against whom 
it is directed, ” 


finition can be 
own on slide or 
erhead 


LESSON TITLE: Reprimands 


INTRODUCTION : 

1* Regardless of the atmosphere of posi 
discipline built by you, the police 
supervisor, occasions will arise whe 
will become necessary for you to tak 
disciplinary action in the negative 
sense* 

2* The method in which you carry out th 
reprimand will have an effect on the 
morale of the group as well as the 
individual. 

3 . ''■'e will seek a definition of the ter 

‘’reprimand/^ discover the forms of a 
reprimand, reviev; the aims of a dis- 
ciplinary action, and see how a re- 
primand is carried out by a police 
supervisor from a practical point of 
view. 

4-. VJe will discuss reorimand techniques 
for rather severe offenses as oppose 
to minor corrections of an officer's 
conduct. 

EXPLANATION : 

1. Definition of reprimand. 

a. haye class volunteer their ideas 
the definition of the term ’'repr 
and write those ideas on chalkbo 

b. formal definition - " A reprimand 
a severe re proof given bv one in 
authority .*^ 

c. reword the definition to oromote 
class understanding refering bac 
their definition. Define term 
proof" in common terms. 



LESSON TITLE: Reprimands 


NOTES TO INSTRUCTOR: 


2 , 


3. 


Use overhead or mag- 
netic strips 


On overhead, 

Attitude 

1, each case is un- 
ique 

2, officers are human] 

3, be genuinely help-l 
ful 

4, be emotionally 
stable 


I. 


Forms of a reprimand, 

a, written 

b, oral 

1) most common 

2) may be used with th 
technique if offers 
serious nature. 

Review of the aims of a dig 
action, (call on members c 

a. To bring about a change 

b. To discourage a potenti 
of rules 

c. To inform the public tl" 
with departmental regu] 
insisted upon, 

GUIDELINES FOR A DISCIPLINE 
Tff g ?IEWP0rfi'f~0r 'A TOHCB" ! 

Attitude 

A, each case is unique 

B, look upon each officer 
being 

1, Officer is inidvid 

2, Keep in mind the o 
emotional backgrou 
problems, etc, 

3, Discuss briefly tw 
personality types 
visor's possible a 
these types (not a 


Mobile 
PTC 802c 


LESSON TITLE: Reprimands 


a* hardened veteran - 20 years 
on job 


b* new employee on job 3 weeks 

C. supervisor should assume attitude o: 
genuine helpfulness, 

D* supervisor should remain emotionall; 
stable 

1. interviews should be impersonal 

2, no display of anger or sentimen 
ality but interested and recept 

II, The Interview 


on Chalkboard 


tion the class: 

should the super- 
r prepare for an 
rview? 


A* Consists of five sequential steps, 

1, Preparation 

2, Hearing 

3, Decision 

4, Conclusion 

5, Follow-up 

B, Let’s break these down and look at 
them separately. 

1, Preparation 

a. Decide what the objective 1 
in taking the action 

b. Study 



LESSON TITLE: Reprimands 


Vi'here should the 
interview be con- 
ducted? 


List and explain on 
chalkboard 


2 . 


1) facts of offe: 

2 ) member *s reco 

3) rules and cus 

4) tradition in 
circumstances 

c. Place for intervi 

1) quiet room - 
tions 

2’) usually never 
of others - m 
effective and 
to morale, 

3) at the scene 

a) maybe bet 
correct s 
primand e 
point of 
of the ci 
warrant • 

b) calls foi 
of supen 


Hearing 

a. Interview should 

1) brief 

2) concise 

3) confidential 
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LESSON TITLE: l^eorlmands 


Mobile 
PTC 802 


b. Officer should be fiven 
reason for the interview 

1) start by stating good 
points about his vrork, 
previous record, is 
applicable 

2 ) do not accuse unt?l al] 
the facts have been 
studied 

3 ) should be about a specj 
event and not an ac- 
cumulation, 

c. Let officer explain his ac 1 

1) may shov; disciplinary 
action is not necessary 

2) may save embarrassment 

d. Supervisor must realize th^ 
most people have a resistar 
to correction 


1) 

must break down this 
resistance 

2) 

officer *s explanation 
of offense will lessen 
resistance 

3 ) 

most people do not resi 
fair correction 

e. If 
be 
of 

in error, officer should 
informed of seriousness 
error. 


LESSON TITLE: Reprimands 


1) what conseouen 
result 

2) convince offic 
his actions we 
standard. 

f, Supervisor should 
gulation and expla 

l) officer must 

a) understanc 
for rule 

b) recornize 
conformanc 

g* Create a desire fc 
ment* 

1) good efforts v 
noticed as we] 

2) officer fills 
of responsibi] 
him he *3 valus 

3) he must meet t 
standards that 

a) he is not 
dlscr.imin£ 

b. If others 
acceptabl> 




Mobile 
PTC 802g 


IiESSON TITLE: Reprimands 



h. 

Permit the officer to make 
a positive response 



1) 

may want to apologize 
explain how he will ti 
to improve 



2) 

has psychological vali 


i. 

If you discover you have 1 
unfair, admit it. 

•lef review of 
riod 1. 

Period 2 

3. Decision 


a. 

certainty of punishment, i 
not severity, that is imp« 
ant . 


b. 

the punishment must be coi 
mensurate (proportionate, 
of equal magnitude) with ' 
seriousness of the offensi 



1) 

must allow for indivi' 
differences , 



2) 

’’chewing out" may be 
sufficient to change 
attitude 



3) 

severe offense may wa: 
suspension or similar 
imposition 




after several warning; 
discharge may be con- 
sidered, as a last 
result 

1 


5) 

transfers not recomme: 




a) "passes on" probl 




b) assignments on ab 
not inability 
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Mobile 

PTC QO'c 


LESSON TITLE: Reprimands 


on chalkboard 


4. Conclusion 

a. Interview should close in 
friendly, dignified manner 

b- Officer must know what is 
expected in future 

1) what should the super\^ 
do should the same off 
reoccur. 

2) continued errors resul 
in stronger disciplina 
action 

3) supervisor should be 
willing to assist in 
adjustment, 

c. once administered, reprima 
should be forgotten 

5. Follow-Up - one of the most in 
ant phases, 

a, check to see if the actior 
an effect, 

b, following procedure recomn 
ed-may vary in practice, 

1) account of interview 
submitted through 
channels 

a) details of offense 

b) action taken 



Mobile 
PTC 8021 


LESSON TITLE: Reprimands 


2 of Ser- 
aff pictured 
ntial series 
s in cartoon 
ompanied by 
tape-Edex 


A, 

B. 


2) provides record of action 
submit account as follows 

a) one letter to officer 

b) one copy to super- 
visor’s file 

c) one copy to officer’s 
file 

3) should offense be of 

a) a critical nature 

b) a nature that 
arouses public 
opinion 

c) inter-^st to superior- 

♦..then submit through 
higher channels. 

THE CASE OF SERGEANT GRt/FF 

Let’s look at a case that could occur 
in any department 

What are your comments about the 
technique of Sergeant Gruff? 

1. Did the sergeant use positive or 
negative discipline. Explain. 

2. Dq vou feel the discioline was 
effective ? 

3. "'hat happened to morale? 

4. How would you handle the 
situation? 
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Mobile 
PTC 8c 


LESSON TITLE: Reprimands 




A. V'hat is a reprimand? 

B. V’hat are the aims of a disciplins 
action? 

C. What attitude should a supervisoi 
assume prior to conducting a dis- 
ciplinary action? 

D* What are some good interview 
procedures? 


There is pretty much agreement among autl" 
ities, that, in police work, a closer suf 
vision of the work of subordinates is 
necessary than may be necessary in privat 
industry, This means the immediate supei 
will be expected to maintain fairly tight 
discipline in his group. This may occasJ 
ally require disciplinary action on the i 
of the supervisor. 

V'hen disciplinary action becomes necessai 
the police supervisor is making a serious 
mistake when he fails to take it. When ) 
takes it, but fails to fit the punishment 
to the failing, considering individual d: 
ences, or fails to consider the disciplii 
action he takes is likely to accomplish 1 
specific aims, he makes equally as serioi 
mistake. 

We hope that our investigation today int( 
techniques of administering a reprimand i 
the nautre of a disciplinary action will 
you use this tool of supervision intellii 
and effectively. 


Use questioning 
technique to lead 
into summary. 


POLICE TRAINING COmiSSION 

department op law and public safety 

STATE OF NEVJ JERSEY 


Mobile 
PTC 8021 


THE CASE OF SERGEANT GRUFF 

ricer Smith, a recently appointed recruit, has been 
i a walking beat in an isolated area of town from 
bo 11 p.m. He is required by regulation to call into 
rters every hour on the hour. He has been calling in 
lly every hour, but the ten o*clock call-in has been 


adquarters, concerned with the man's safety, asked 
t Gruff to investigate. Sergeant Gruff arrived at 
Smith's post and found the officer engaged in a 
ation with a citizen. Sergeant Gruff rolled down the 
of the patrol car and red-faced, with the veins of 
k protruding, began to angrily reprimand the officer: 
he hell's the matter with you? What do you think that 
X is,,,. a decoration? Well, Idiot, you can forget 
hat time off you wanted. Miss another call-in, and 
had it! I hope the Captain doesn't hear about this, 
e on my back." Sergeant Gruff rolled up hla window 
ve off into the night. 


NS: 

the sergeant use negative or positive discipline? 
lain. 

you feel the discipline was effective? 
t happened to morale? 
would you have handled the situation? 
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APPENDIX V 


POLICE TRAINING COMT^ISSION 
DEPARTMENT OP LAW AND PUBLIC SAFETY 
STATE OP NEW JERSEY 


REPRIMANDS 

Regardless of the atmosphere of constructive discipline 
by a police supervisor, occasions will arise when it wl 
necessary to take disciplinary action in the negative £ 

The method in which a police supervisor administers a 2 
mand will have an effect on the morale of the group as 
as the individual. 

A formal definition of reprimand is given as "a severe 
given by one in authority". 

What is your definition? 


Reprimands take two general forms, 


1 . 


2 . 

During the reprimand, the supervisor must maintain cer' 
attitudes. Name some of these attitudes. 



Mobi 

PTC 


he interview should consist of five sequential steps. 


lat must the supervisor study in preparation for the inter 
Levj? 


jprimands should be carried out at the right time and plac 
aually reprimands should not be carried out in the presenc 
f others and they should be administered as soon as possit 
rter the offense, 

le interview should be about a specific event and not an 
jcumulation of trivialities. 

lat responses are desired from the offending officer durir 
le interview? 


;ficer must understand the seriousness of the error and 
^pressed as to what consequences could result from that er 

le supervisor should create a desire for improvement. He 
) this by: 


Mobili 

PTC 


V/hen determining the punishment, the supervisor must remember 

It Is the certainty of punishment, and not , 

that is important, 

What elements are desired in the conclusion of the interview? 


The post-interview follow-up is one of the most Important 
phases. What would the supervisor do to insure he completes 
this phase effectively? 


There la pretty much agreement among authorities, that, in 
police work, a closer supervision of the work of subordinates 
is necessary than may be necessary in private Industry, This 
means the Immediate supervisor will be expected to maintain 
fairly tight discipline in his group. This may occassionallj 
require disciplinary action on the part of the supervisor. 

When disciplinary action becomes necessary, the police super- 
visor is making a serious mistake vihen he falls to take it. 
VJhen he takes it, but fails to fit the punishment to the 
failing, considering individual differences, or fails to 
consider the disciplinary action he takes is likely to accom- 
plish his specific alms, he makes equally as serious a mistal 
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POLICE TRAINING COMMISSION Mobile 

department of law and public safety PTC 50! 

STATE OF NEVJ JERSEY 


[OW TO GIVE REPRIMANDS 

The situation will determine whether a reprimand 
liiould initially take written or oral but in any cas 

■he worker should have an opportunity to discuss the probl 
’ace-to-face with the supervisor. The emphasis should be 
jlaced upon co-operative effort to avoid repetition of the 
■ ncident rather than upon "bav/ling out" the worker. This 
ittitude is particularly important in the case of a first 
offense. Certainly the manner of the supervisor as he 
reprimands a worker Is often more important than what he 
ioes. Timing, place, tone of voice, and facial expression 
ire among the factors which cause v/orkers of one supervise 
to respond constructively while those of another supervise 
aislike, fear, or hate him. A few basic rules are obvious 
3ut easily and often neglected, 

1. Be sure the reprimand is deserved! Nothing 
Is more demoralizing to an individual than a false accusat 
[f for any reason you do make such a mistake, it is very 
difficult to offset the damage done to confidence, loyalt:y 
and respect. But try to do what you can to meet the probd 
honestly by apology to the worker involved. At the same 
time, when a reprimand is deserved, see that it is given i 
accordance with the requirements of the situation. These 
suggestions lie at the heart of constructive consistency. 

2. Remember that workers are individuals . IndJ 
ual differences are key facts in the disciplinary ^ase. 
Character, past record, present attitudes, and similar ma1 
should be included in the evidence on the basis of which i 
supervisor decides upon disciplinary action- This, too, : 
part of constructive consistency, 

3 . Never lose your temper when repri ma nding a 
worker . He may give you cause to become impatient or ang; 

it does no good to block channels both ways by descent 
to his level of behavior. 


HOW TO GIVE REPRIMAMDS (cont*d,) 


Mobile 
PTC 505a 


4 . Keep the process private . In the group, an 
Individual is likely to be more concerned with how others ari 
reacting to his reprimand than with what you are saying. 

5 . Face the issue. Do not "sneak up" on the actii 
in a way which infers that you are apologetic, doubtful, or 
fearful. Nothing is more likely to create misunderstanding 
of the situation in the v/orker*s mind. Let him know clearly 
why the reprimand is being given with specific emphasis on 
what he did to bring it about. Let him understand clearly 
the consequences of his error and what to expect if he shoul 
repeat the offense. But never make threats which you will n 
or cannot carry out. 


6 . Give the worker a chance to make a positive 
response . When you have been” f alF,The 'worker Inay want to 
apologize for his actions. Accept this urge gracefully in 
a manner which says "l am glad that we understand each other 
better now," not \ell, it*s about time you wised up," or 
"ok, but be damned sure that you don’t do it again. Again, 
there may be no direct apology, but the worker may wish to 
explain how he will try to do better in the future. Maybe 
what he says is obvious to you, but do not be afraid to 
inject a compliment when he works out some idea on the situa 
tlon which Is an insight for him. Giving him a chance often 
means making a chance because your authority is almost 
inevitably "out front" in the reprimand situation. 


Methods in Municipal Administration 
City Managers Association 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


Not too many years ago a policeman could maintain his 
i on and advance within the police force without extensive 
room training. Today, however, with greater concentra- 
of people, more complicated and complex laws, and a high 
edgeable society, law enforcement officers must be better 
ed individuals. Leadership from within the municipal and 
law enforcement agencies has begun a movement to upgrade 
Tuatically those men already in the field, 

\Aot% and more police officers with distinguished and rati: 
ny service records have or are earning baccalaureate and 
:;ed degrees in the field of education. This new breed of 
competent in the vocation and also in pedagogy, is pro- 
g the Rind of leadership which will stimulate many kinds 
-service training programs with offerings for all of the 
iforcement officers. The trend to upgrade and promote 
3 training programs through qualified men from within, 
Agh only one approach to the total educational problem, 
rs most desirable and promises to be an efficient means 
proving this vital public service to the Nation, 



General Statement of Problem 

The New Jersey Police Training Commission was awarded s 
grant to improve police training throughout the State. Prof 
in the funded study was a plan for better instruction, clasE 
room facilities, and learning aids than experienced in the i 

Success in upgrading instruction through a volunteer 
Instructor corps, over the years, had been limited by constE 
reassignment, promotion, and retirement of personnel. To ir 
prove instruction it was realized that classrooms had to be 
staffed with professional police instructors who could be 
depended upon to discuss and demonstrate law enforcement an< 
leadership techniques and practices to those policemen who 
aspired to render a more professional service and to better 
their positions on the police force. One aspect of the pro 
was to compare volunteer and professional police Instructor 
by means of effectiveness of student learning measured by a 
situational type of paper and pencil test. Secondly, both 
of instructors were to be evaluated by means of student att 
or opinion. 

The conventional classroom for police in-service train 
was often a temporary room in the municipal building which 
not conducive to efficiency in learning. Lighting, heating 
and ventilation let much to be desired; a classroom context 
was missing; and the room and furniture were not inspiratic 
to either the instructor or the students. A suggested solu 


the past and current problem was to purchase self-contain 
iXe classrooms fully equipped with the pedagogical hardwa 
med necessary for teaching^ and learning. One aspect of t 
blem was to compare the conventional classroom with the 
ale classroom by means of effectiveness of student learni 
,sured by a situational type of paper and pencil test, 
ntidly^ both kinds of classroom facilities were to be eval 
>d by means of student attitude or opinion. A third evalu 
)n proposed was to compare mobile to conventional classroc 
ilittes in terms of economic feasibility. 

Learning aids were not generally utilized by volunteer 
jtructors in teaching their relatively small classes. The 
jfcructors were not allotted time nor did they have the whe 
:hal to prepare handouts, make models, collect samples, oi 
Lms, and organize data Into charts. The approach to teact 
j primarily the lecture-discussion method. A suggested sc 
m to the problem was to provide mobile classrooms with a 
Lti-media system for presenting linear audio-visual materj 
Dgrammed by professional instructors. The man-machine sy£ 
3 designed so the instructor could monitor individual stuc 
desired. One aspect of the problem was to compare the 
cture-discussion method with the multi-media method of tei 
g by means of effectiveness of student learning measured 1 
situational type of paper and pencil test. Secondly, bot] 
thods of teaching were evaluated by means of student atti' 
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or opinion. 

Scope and Limitations of Study 
A tv;enty-four class-hour course of instruction w; 
oped by the professional instructors on basic supervi 
course of instruction included written lessons on adm 
tionj supervisioHj communications, discipline, inspec 
io.n.fiPirGhi p, and community relations. Instructional m 
viere developed to supplement the four-day course. 

Classes of approximately thirty students each we 
uled by the New Jersey Police Training Commission for 
research experiment. Students in the classes ^'rere in 
policemen of all ranks and ages who were recommended 
ment superiors for enrollment. Classes were held frc 
to June at designated places in the state, often near 
of the student population for each respective class, 
tion, facilities, and learning aids were evaluated fr 
gathered from students who attended classes. 

Classes of students were assigned to the followj 
gories; (1) volunteer or professional instructors, ( 
tional or mobile classrooms, and (3) lecture-dlscussj 
multi-media methods of teaching. Data was limited se 
the volunteer instructors, conventional classrooms, £ 
media method of teaching. Volunteer instructors wer( 
ing to compete with the professional Instructors; th( 
classrooms were available and had public relations v£ 


revented the assignment of students to conventional classro 
even with the constant prodding of the research consultant^ 
and the professional instructors did not have time to prepar 
program materials of any significance for the multi-media 
system. A one-half hour multi-media lesson was developed an 
ub.iili.?.ed near the end of the training program. 

The training program was evaluated by three independent 
means: (1) a paper and pencil Supervisory Judgment Test ^ (£ 
Student Qplnlonnaire on instruction^ facilities^ and teachlr 
aidSj and (3) a feasibility study on costs of facilities to 
compare those of the mobile classroom with those of the com; 
tional classroom. 

Definitions of Terms Used 

Certain words and groups of words appear frequently 
throughout the discussion of this study. The following defJ 
tlona will clarify the meanings of the terms used: 

Conventional classroom: Public chambers in county and 
municipal buildings, the back rooms of police headquarters, 
jails and sheriffs* offices, and abandoned public school buj 
ings and other similar structures utilized for preservice at 
in-service police training classes. "Teaching spaces" whici 
for the most part, provide Inadequate learning environments, 

Edex Multi-Media System: A man machine system which 
presents a linear audio-visual program and has the programm: 
capacity to monitor student responses. 
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Mobile Classroom: A portable house-type of trailer con 
verted into a self-contained learning center fully equipped 
with pedagogical hardware and designed to accommodate a clas 
of thirty students in a pleasant and comfortable environment 

Professional Instructors: Teachers who are proficient 
modern training methods ^ have proven their academic and voce 
tional competencies 3 and are engaged in the training of polt 
men. 

Student Oplnionnaire: A total of thirty attitudinal 
statements v;ith ten each on instruction, classroom facilitie 
and teaching aids relative to the police training program 
about which students were asked to express their feelings. 

Supervisory Judgment Test: A twenty-three question sH 
tional-type of multiple choice examination with specific 
problem areas common to supervisors of policemen. The test 
was administered to the students previous to and following i 
instructional period. 

Volunteer Instructors; Any of the dedicated policemen 
vrho make themselves available as teachers of police in-serv: 
courses. They are usually highly qualified in the subject 
matter area but lack the professional training and practice 
to master teaching skills and techniques. 



CHAPTER II 


DESIGN OP THE STUDY 


Specific Statement of the Problem 
The three major objectives of the study were (1) to cc 
ire the relative effectiveness of two kinds of instructors 
jio types of classroom facilities, and two methods of teach 
ig; (2) to assess attitude (opinion) relative to two kinds 
r instructions two types of classroom facilities, and tv/o 
sthods of teaching ^ and (3) to compare the mobile classroc 
0 the conventional classroom in terms of economic feaslbij 
Students were assigned to classes for instruction in 1 
gpervlslon for the Police Supervisor > Teaching was done 
arlng a four-day period in which in-service policemen atte 
lasses to receive instruction* Classes x^ere categorized 
ccording to the kind of instructor, type of classroom facj 
ty, and method of teaching assigned them. 

Comparative effectiveness of instructors, classroom f£ 
ties, and methods of teaching were measured in terms of a 
aper and pencil type of Supervisory Judgment Test . Twentj 
hree situational- type, multiple choice questions on adminj 
ration, supervision, communications, discipline, inspectic 
eadership and community relations were found to d.1.scrimln« 


and^ therefore, used to evaluate knowledge immediately before 
and after the four-day training course. 

Students were requested to Identify their answer sheets 
on the Supervisory Judgment Teat by means of their birthdate. 
The New Jersey Police Training Commission supplied the researt 
consultant with additional data including police rank, police 
service, and size of police department for each student. 

Attitudes (opinion) about Instructors, classroom facil- 
ities, and methods of teaching were reflected in a Student 
Oplnionnalre consisting of thirty statements rated by each 
student. From a larger list, ten statements were selected to 
assess the instructors, ten statements to assess classroom 
facilities, and ten statements to assess methods of teaching. 

Student Opinlonnalrea were administered to the students 
Immediately after the four-day course was completed. Each 
student was requested to identify his oplnionnalre only by 
his birthdate. Student Oplnlonnalres were gathered by the 
senior ranking student in the class and he mailed them In a 
self-addresaed envelope to Rutgers - The State University foi 
processing. 

Construction and maintenance figures for conventional 
classroom buildings were studied and computed. The daily lo^ 
and expense records kept on the mobile units were also review 
using the same kind of data as for the conventional classroor 
A comparison of the data from the two types of classroom 



lilities were used to determine the economic feasibility of 
j mobile classroom. 

Objectives of the Study 

The major objectives set forth for this study were as 
.lows : 

1, To compare the relative effectiveness of the 

a, professional police instructor teams to the 
volunteer instructor corps when measured by 
gain In teat scores (achievement) of students 

b, mobile classrooms to the conventional class- 
rooms when measured by gain in test scores 
(achievement) of students, 

c, Edex multi-media method to the lecture- 
discussion method of teaching when measured 
by gain in test scores (achievement) of 
students. 

2, To assess attitude (opinion) about the 

a. professional police instructor teams and the 
volunteer instructor corps when measured by 
scores provided by students. 

b. mobile and conventional classrooms when 
measured by scores provided by students, 

c. Edex multi-media method and the lecture- 
discussion method of teaching when measured 
by scores provided by students. 


3. To compare the mobile classroom to the conven- 
tional classroom in terms of economic feasibln 
relative to construction costs and maintenance 
costs. 

Procedure of the Study 

The steps in the procedure of tMs study were to: (1) 
develop the educational materials, (2) develop the evaluative 
criteria, (3) select and assign the instructors, (4) select 
and assign the types of teaching facilities, and (5) select 
and assign the students. The evaluative aspect of the study 
began October 1, I966, and ended on September 30, 19^7. Datt 
was collected during the first six months of 196? . The data 
were analyzed and the report was written during the summer 0: 

1967. 

Development of educational materials « Professional pol 
instructors were employed to develop content and write lesso: 
plans for the course of study, Basic Supervision for the Pol 
Supervisor . Instructors of the four-man team prepared lesso; 
in the subject matter areas in which they were most knowledg 
able or competent. 

Lessons were written in the areas of administration, su 
vision, communications, discipline, inspection, leadership, 
and community relations. More specifically, lessons were 
written on administrative reporting, making decisions, glvir 
orders, reprimands, elements of progressive leadership, grou 


lynamlcs, authority and Influence of the police leader, polici 
.thics, and hiunan behavior. The course of study included a 
iberal number of handouts prepared for the students. 

The course, Basic Supervision of Police Supervisors 3 was 
iesigned to be taught in twenty-four hours. Time was schedul 
luring four successive days with classes held six hours per d 

Lesson plans were reproduced, sequenced, and assembled 
into loose-leaf notebooVis. Each instructor in the study, 
whether volunteer or professional, was supplied with a copy 
Df the lesson plans in the course of study and the accompanyl 
fiandouts . 

Professional police instructors were acquainted by the 
manufacturer's representative with the Edex multi-media syste 
for presenting lessons. The intent of the demonstration was 
to teach the mechanics of operating the system In the class- 
room, and also to Initiate the writing of programs to use in 
the system, 

A one-half hour multi-media presentation was written ani 
was used to a limited extent in the classroom near the end 
of the training program. The presentation, “Techniques of 
Reprimanding", required approximately one hundred hours of 
the instructor's time and additional time of specialists in 
audio-visual productions for its preparation. 

Development of the criterion test . A paper and pencil 
test fdr evaluating effectiveness of learning was prepared b 


the professional instructors who organized and wrote the 
course of study. Many of the items or questions in the te 
were taken from Supervisory Judgment Test j Series O 3 which 
prepared hy the U. S. Civil Service Commission. Questions 
were rewritten to relate more specifically to supervisory 
activities within and about the policeman* s world of work. 
Additional situational questions about * community relation 
were structured and added to the test to evaluate that asp 
of the Instruction. A total of thirty-four raultiple-choic 
questions with five distractors each were subjected to a 
pilot study. 

The pilot study was done by the research consultant, 
Rutgers - The State University to determine the validity c 
the questions or items in the proposed test. The test its 
were administered both as a pretest and test to four class 
of thirty students each. An item analysis of the thlrty-f 
questions using the 120 -student sample showed that eleven 
the questions did not discriminate. The remaining twenty- 
three multiple choice questions were sequenced to form the 
Supervisory Judgment Test , the criterion measure for detei 
mining effectiveness of learning. 

The criterion measure was administered to students be 
they received instruction and again at the end of the foui 
training session, A copy of the Supervisory Judgment Tes1 
included in the appendix. 


Both the pretests and the tests were administered by 
either a research consultant, Rutgers - The State University, 
or the classroom instructors. When administered by the insti 
tors, a ranking member of the class was provided with a self- 
addressed envelope and directed by the instructors to colled 
and mail the answer sheets to the research consultant, Answ< 
sheets were scored and scores were recorded for analysis by 
the research consultant. 

Development of the attitude Instrument . Statements wer' 
accumulated for the purpose of developing a Student Opinion- 
naire about instruction, classroom facilities, and teaching 
aids (methods of teaching). It was assumed that each state- 
ment would reflect the attitude of students subjected to a 
particular set of conditions in the learning environment. 

Thirty-eight statements about instruction, twenty-five 
about classroom facilities, and twenty-one about teaching al 
were written with approximately half of the eighty-four stat 
ments stated positively and the other half stated negatively 
An attitude scale with five choices, (1) strongly agree, 

(2) agree, (3) uncertain, (4) disagree, and (5) strongly dig 
agree, was provided to rate each of the prepared statements. 

A pilot study was utilized to determine which statemeni 
proved to be the most discriminatory. The eighty-four stat( 
rents were administered to four classes of thirty students 
Bach following the four-day training sessions. Rating shee’ 


were scored using values of four, three, two, one, and zero 
respectively for opinions which ranged from * strongly agree' 
to 'strongly disagree*. Total scores for each student for 
each of the eighty-four statements were calculated. 

Scores for each student were ranked and fitted into a 
quartlle ranking. The mean score on each statement for the 
low quartlle scoring students was compared to the mean score 
on each statement for the high quartlle scoring students by 
t-test. Statements were arranged in rank order within their 
respective categories (instruction, classroom facilities, an 
teaching aids) according to their t-values. The ten state- 
ments with the highest t-values in each of the categories 
were used in the perfected Student Oplnionnalre , Each of th 
thirty statements were significant at least at the 5 percent 
level when calculated by t-test. 

The Student Qpinlonnaire was administered to members of 
the classes by either the research consultant, Rutgers - The 
State University, or the instructors near the end of the 
training session. The rated Student Oplnionnalres were iden 
fled by the student's birthdate rather than his name. The 
anonymous rating supposedly encouraged the student to expres 
his truthful opinion about the prescribed aspects of the 
training program, 

A second effort was made to encourage truthfulness by 
maintaining anonymity. When the Student Oplnionnalre was 


ninistered by the instructors, a ranking member of the cl£ 
s provided with a self-addressed envelope and directed by 
e instructors to collect and mail the completed Student 
iniommires to the research consultant, Rutgers - The Stai 
iversity. Rating sheets were scored and scores were reco: 
r analysis by the research consultant. 

Selection and assignment of Instructors . Four law enf ^ 
nt officers were employed to prepare the instructional ma' 
als and to teach the course, Basic Supervision for Police 
pervisors . Three of the men taught In police academies, 
d three out of the four had Baccalaureate Degrees, Toget: 
.e four men amassed better than seventy years of service a 
•w enforcement officers. Previous to accepting the assign 
int as professional instructors, two of the men held the r 
‘ captain, one lieutenant, and one sergeant in municipal 
»lice forces. 

Two professional instructors were assigned to each of 
le mobile classrooms. The senior instructor of each team 
le member who served as a law enforcement officer the long 
iriod of time. In both cases the senior instructor was th 
Lder member and ranking member of the team, conditions whi 
2lped create the compatible working relationships which 
listed within the teams, 

VolLinteer instructors were utilized for the teaching c 

one class. They were dedicated policemen who made tht 
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of approximately thirty students each were scheduled for 
training by the New Jersey Police Training Commission during 
January through June at designated locations throughout the 
State . 

Individual classes were not random samples of the New 
Jersey police population. A composite of samples was neces- 
sary to approach randomization. 

Variables about students which were identified and stud 
were age^ police rank, and years of police service. Data 
was kept of the geographical location of the class and the 
size of the police department in which the student worked as 
a law enforcement officer. 

It was observed that students who made up the classes 
on supervision were somewhat different from students with 
other kinds of occupational backgrounds. One attribute 
common to the students was the desire to attend class of an 
in-service nature. Without exception, each group indicated 
in many ways its gratefulness for being accepted into the 
class. Secondly, the respect of students for the instructoa 
and the rank of their fellow students totally eliminated anj 
kind of discipline problems or waste of Instructional time. 
Upon arriving at class the students were motivated to learn, 

Treatment of the Data 

Collection of the data . The Supervisory Judgment Test 
was administered to all students in the course as a pretest 



tnd later as a test. The instrument was administered either 
jy the research consultant or the instructors. When adminis 
;ered by the instructors, a ranking student in the class was 
)rovided with a self-addressed envelope, directed to collect 
ihe answer sheets, and requested to mall them to the researc 
:onsultant, Rutgers - The State University. 

The Student pplnionnalre was administered to all studer 
.n the in-service course by either the research consultant 
)r the instructors near the end of the training period, Th( 
•atings were collected either by the research consultant or 
:he ranking student in the class. The ratings were returnee 
;o Rutgers - The State Universj.ty, along with the Superviso] 
Judgment Test answer sheets. 

Answer sheets and rating sheets were identified by the 
students birthdates rather than their names. Data other 
than pretest and test scores and ratings on instruction, 
classroom facilities, and learning aids were furnished by tl 
^ew Jersey Police Training Commission. Police rank, police 
service, and size of police department from which the studei 
rfas sent were vital personal data supplied by the Commissioi 

Other data were furnished by the instructors. Name an 
location of the city in which the class was taught, dates 
classes were held, and the names of the instructors were 
provided for each class. The independent variables for the 
instruction were noted as professional or volunteer jnstrac 
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particular set of learning conditions. Anonymous ratings 
supposedly encouraged students to express truthful opinions 
about prescribed aspects of the program. The descriptive 
ratings given by the students were converted into quantita- 
tive data to evaluate statistically the independent variable 
of the study. 

The data is presented in six parts. The parts include 
(1) the experimental teaching prograjUj (2) types of instruc- 
tors (instruction ) 3 (3) kinds of classroom facilities, (4) 
methods of teaching (learning aids), (5) economic feasibilH 
of the mobile classroom, and (6) other related factors. 

The Experimental Teaching Program 

Most of the experimental classes were taught by profes. 
sional instructors using the lecture-discussion method of 
teaching In the mobile classrooms. Prom a pilot program 
polnt-of-view this arrangement had considerable merit; from 
a researchers point-of-view the approach left much to be 
desired. The small amount of data gathered from the other 
teaching-learning situations somewhat limited the study. 

Leadership in the Nevf Jersey Police Training Commissio 
met considerable resistance in setting up the various exper 
mental learning situations, A purpose of the study was to 
improve the public image of police training. Returning to 
the use of volunteer instructors and conventional classroom 
was highly undesirable. It was difficult to ask volunteer 


nstructors to teach the experimental classes especially si 
b was suspected that the outcome of the four-day course 
Ight be less than desired. Secondly, since the mobile cla 
Doms were self-contained learning laboratories designed 
pecifically for the study, virtually no one was willing tc 
sturn to the conventional police classrooms (sheriff *s off 
lils, and back rooms of police headquarters) for teaching 
c learning. And, thirdly, the Edex Multi-Media System re- 
2 ived very limited use because materials were not programrr 
ccept for one thirty-minute presentation. Therefore, much 
r the data gathered was about professional instructors usl 
ae lecture-discussion method of teaching in the mobile 
lassroom. 

The mean scores in Table 1-1, except for one class, sh 
batlstlcally significant gains in learning from pretest tc 
5st of student taught basic supervision by professional 
istructors using the lecture-discussion method of teaching 
\ the mobile classrooms. The Camden I class did not show 
significant gain in mean scores from pretest to test. Tw 
^regularities which may have affected learning and teachin 
5re: (1) problems with the lighting system which forced t 
Lass to move into a conventional classroom several times, 
^d (2) more than usual traffic by public officials who wei 
Lven tours of the facility. 

The 44l students whoso data Is summarized in Table 1 
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Table;.’iL.i'l. v.LMeaiii'rE'esttiS'GoreS foi'.ii.'p^jei^ty^'Gla^sbea ‘-of-i Stu 
Taught by Professional Instructors Using 
u('hecture'.^Bi‘^cu^Si(;>n Id^^thod‘''ofnTe^>ching -‘in 
Classrooms 
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?able 1-24 Mean Test Scores for Twenty Classes of Students 
Taught by Professional Instructors Using the 
Lecture-Discussion Method of Teaching in Mobile 
Classrooms 


Location of Number of Attitude Scores 


:ilass 

Students 

Instruction 

Facilities 

Method 

Tota 

^Jayne Township 

a? 

31.70 

29.11 

31.44 

92.2 

latnmonton 

ag 

30.34 

28,34 

28.86 

87.6 

Paterson I 

19 

32.36 

31.37 

31.53 

95.1 

::amden I 

20 

31.65 

31.75 

30.65 

94.0 

Paterson II 

19 

34.26 

31.21 

35.53 

97.0 

Camden II 

as 

32.66 

28.70 

29.57 

90.9 

Trenton I 

20 

32.05 

28.80 

29.65 

90.5 

Trenton II 

26 

32.46 

31.23 

30,92 

94,6 

Bridgewater l 

19 

31.37 

27.68 

27.89 

86.9 

Edison I 

28 

33.43 

27,29 

30.82 

91.5 

Bridgewater II 

26 

31.50 

30.12 

30.08 

91.6 

Marlton I 

10 

33.10 

31.10 

30.60 

94.8 

Union I 

28 

30.61 

27.89 

28,04 

86,5 

Marlton II 

5 

31.20 

28.80 

31.40 

91. '1 

Union II 

a5 

33.88 

30.56 

29.96 

94, 'il 

Union III 

21 

34.10 

28.24 

31.29 

93.6 

Union IV 

18 

33.17 

29.50 

31.39 

94. c 

Middletown 

25 

33.92 

32.08 

32.32 

90.’ 

Ocean Township 

31 

32.81 

31.23 

30.52 

94.!: 

Clifton 

22 

32.00 

28.77 

29.27 

90. C 

Grand Mean 

22 

32.48 

29.68 

30.30 

92. i 
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structors. In Table 2-1 the Edison II class was compared 
mean test scores to three classes taught by professional 
structors^ namely Edison Bridgewater II, and Ocean Town- 
ip. The three classes taught by professional Instructors 
re chosen as comparison groups for the one class taught by 
lunteer instructors because of the likenesses the classes 
ared. All four classes were taught in the mobile classroom 
cility^ were made up of students who came from small police 
partments, and were composed of students with like mean 
etest scores. 

The mean pretest score of 12. 90 for students in the 
ison II class was not significantly different from any 
the mean pretest scores of 13*07, 12.81, and 12,94 for 
e comparison classes. 

When the mean pretest score was compared to the mean test 
ore for each class, it was found that the gain of 0.6? for 
e class taught by volunteer instructors was not a sj.gniflcar 
in but the gains of 2.21, 2,88, and 2.42 for the classes 
aght by the professional instructors were significant, 
kewise, the differences in mean gains in test scores between 
udents taught by volunteer and professional instructors were 
gnif leant . 

The data in Table 2-1 show that the professional police 
structor teams were more effective than the volunteer in- 
ructor corps when measured by gains in test scores (achieve- 
nt) of students. 
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Table 2-2 shows the mean attitude scores (opinions) of 

adents about their instructors. The students from both 

asses came from small police departments , were chosen by 

eir superiors to attend classes, made pretest scores which 

re very similar, and were taught in a mobile classroom. 

e major difference between the classes was that one class 

dison ttegKt ''by-''VdlUht’^et-^^instttiy€bi'S * (f/h-Xle the 

lit lOMtii'U-' f U ...f.'dvVi »«f. ;^iii(i^SO‘r JO hOflT'jU 

her class (Ocean Township) was taught by-‘‘i)‘rbt'ete'fe^i'bnal In- 


nuctora..- -The.. Class.. taught...by. -volunteer .instructors, .rated. ... 

ems 'dh^"-ih'fe‘trl[fctlon whild^ftH^se taugh'ii''‘ti^ professional ■■ 

liroOf'i at J lo 

st'i»a8tdi:fsl-!rfe,t'fed th'eJ^eaftid it^g^< 32 l 8 l dd%i‘-6fJ'a''possible' 


ore of"^b.66. The 3*01 difference in scores between classes 

'.vyojm, 

MV » '40 < 

attitude about instructors was significant, 

UthO'; <K>A^L 0^ no :.U- 

Professional police instructor teams were assigned rat- 


gs on instruction which were significantly higher thbinl^b'dM'^ 
signed tb'h'the volunfb'^di^^ inst^fedt-ion corps^ ^when ' 

. attitude... (opiniQix).. .of ...students.. 


.ru., nni ;l f« dfainilifi; vJ.s esw Kuodofrud .jn.t fne 


csw oiivK) j.n(K)(:r.t.so’hy.cq 

structors and methods of 


ing the lecture-discussion method of teaching were rated 
west (29.80) of any category on instruction, professional 
structors using the lecture-discussion method of teaching 
ted 32,48; an Increase of 2.68 over the lowest score, 
en professional instructors used Edex on a limited basis 
r teaching they were rated 33.00. The increase in score 
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Table 2-2. Mean Attitude Scores of Students about T 
of Instructors Using the Lecture-Dlscu 
Method of Teaching In Mobile Classroom 
Facilities . 


Type 

Number 

Mean 

Mean 

Di 

of 

of 

Pretest 

Attitude 

in 

Instructor 

Students 

Scores 

Scores 

At 

Voliinteer 





Edison 

30 

12.90 

29.80 


Professional 





Ocean Township 

31 

12.94 

32.81 

3 


** Difference in mean attitude scores between volunt 
professional instructors was significant at the 
level by uncorrelated t-test. 
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2-3. Mean Attitude Scores of Students about 
Instruction When Taught by Two Types of 
Instructors Using the Lecture-Discussion 
Method and. by Professional Instructors 
Using Two Methods of Teaching 


of Instructors 

Number 

Mean 

Difference 


of 

Attitude 

in 

s of Teaching 

Students 

Scores 

Mean Scores 

e-Dlscuasion Method 




nteer Instructor 

30 

29.80 


esslonal Instructor 

441 

32 . •48 

S.6d»* 

sional Instructors 




ure-Diacussion 

,od 

441 

32.48 


ted Edex 
od 

77 

33.00 

0,52 


ference in mean attitude scores between volunteer and 
Tofesaional Instructors using the lecture-discussion 
lethod was significant at the ,01 level by uncorrelated 
-test 


of the limited use of Edex by professional instructors over 
the lecture-discussion method of teaching by professional 
instructors was O.52. This difference between scores was 


\)U’) J •< 


i'] 


C'"-> 


not significant by t-test. . „ 

Mean attitMe''‘'§'d6'ife'^‘‘‘in''-*TaMe''^^3*^’'di^yv/\thiV|,^tU(i^nts 
preferred professidi*iii^'' 

tors. The least desired teaching arrangement, as reflected 
in attitud^^, ratings (opiniojrjs) of s1;;ud^^nts was,^th.e,^volun]:e^r 
instructors 'iifeing thd*^lec’ti4‘e-.discusslpn method of .teaching*, 

ProfessjjDnaL instructors -using limited- Sdex were scored 

higher than professional instructors using-‘-^h^-' 
cussion method, but n'o^- 'significantly higher’y-^^' 'nowJinj 
Kinds of‘*'t*l‘a^sroom 


Classes were not scheduled by the New Jersey, Police .. 

’ f u J:urTl ••=] ni i htjp.A: 

Training Commission in conventional classrooms. Requests by, 

aoxrj.’ijh) ara-o'ido 

the research consultant* %re not hfe'eied that classes of 



could be collected on this experimental situation. Apparent; 


the desire to use the new mobile classrooms fpilot project).., 

■ iXiJnm'.oni nf o-VapallJ 


bnj3 a:->oln)jlov noowi'>J •jvao'jc objji. 


hocf yd Covol l u. Pfl;; d/-; cfaBo firLari.i.:: ::j3w bo/rj!‘v 


criterion measure (evaluative project), A major objecti^*^' “ ' 
set forth in this study was to compare the relative effec- 
tiveness of the mobile classrooms to that of the conventiona 
classrooms when measured by gain in test scores (achi.evement 
of students. The comparison was not made due to the complet 


Zack of data on the conventional classroom. 


One class spent a period of time in a conventional cla 
room in order to assess it as a facility. Later in the v;ee 
the same class rated the mobile classroom. The mean scores 
accumulated on the ten items about classroom facilities wer 
rated 17.76 in the conventional classroom and 27.71 in the 


mobile class, The 


between 

sisnificant. niij '.(ntlU 


part of the difference may be attributed to the Hawtho 


effects The'etudentS'^realiaed they- were being - taught -under 
being- studied^- 


The analysis of the data in T^ba^e, 3-1 shows ji^hat 
classroom faciiy^e^^ Vjrpre as3lgne<^ ^rOfi^ings which j^ere sign! 
icantly higher than those assigned to the conventional clas 




Table 4-1 shows mean test scores of two sets of classe 


paired on size of departments in which the men worked, mean 
pretest scores, type of instructors, and kind of facilities 
in vrhich they were taught. A difference in instruction wit 
in sets was the fact that one class received a thirty-mlnut 


programmed presentation using the Edex mui.ti-media method 
while the other class received only the lecture-discussion 
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Table 3-1. Mean Attitude Scores about Conventional and 
Mobile Classroom Pacilities by the Same Clasi 
of Students vJhen Taught by professional 
Instructors Using the Lecture-Discussion 
Method. 


Kind of 

Number of 

Mean Attitude 

Difference in 

Classroom 

Students 

Scores 

Mean Attitude 

Conventional 

21 

17.76 


Mobile 

21 

27.71 

9.95*** 


*** The difference in mean attitude scores between the c< 
tlonal and the mobile classrooms was significant a 
.001 level by correlated t-test 
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4-1, Two Sets of Paired Classes with Test Scores 

of Students Taught by Two Methods of instruc- 
tion by Professional Instructors in Mobile 
Classrooms , 



Number 

of 

Mean 

Scores 


ctlon 

Students 

pretest 

Test 

Gain 



SET NO 

. 1 


d Edex 





River 

22 

13.55 

15.59 

2.05*-: 

e-Dlsousslon 





e Township 

27 

13*52 

16.81 

3 . 29 *^ 



SET NO 

. 2 


d Edex 





ton II 

34 

15.79 

17.06 

1 . 26 *' 

e-Discussion 





ton I 

22 

15.77 

17.68 

1 . 91 * 


ins in scores from pretest to test were significant at 
the .001 level by correlated t-test. 



nethod of teaching. 


In set no, 1 the mean gain for students receiving the 
Edex lesson was 2,05 while the mean gain for students in th( 


lecture-disc’U^'ibri mbth^d -was' -3^/23^. th'd’ medn 

• 'U' r.*-nor* ..-i- V v'd 'xh.'Ob ' 
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test. The limited. Edex v/as not sufficient to make a 
qualified comparison between the methods of instructibhV>?j^ b 
major vphj.fefctive in this study was to -■cdfr4)a: 

the relative effectiveness of the Edex 


teaching?; with'ith'el leGta-i?^'ddscussion "iftfethod of teachi'n'g'‘vfhdi 


measured by galn^ in^'teB;1^. scores (achievement) of students. 
Limited Edex (thirty minutes per class) was compared 
lee-ture-cliscus.si^h methdd'bif teachin^li*! All classes ln'.il?ahli 
4-1 were found to make significant gains from 
test. The liiifiit^d use 'bf--Edex was ndt?C sufficient to make'^*^ 
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a thirty-minute programmed presentation (limited Edex) on 

the mean attitude scores of students. The mean attitude 

score of students taught by professional instructors using 

the lecture-discussion method was 30.24. The mean attitude 
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score of students taught by professional instructors using 
the limited Edex presentation on "Techniques of Reprimandinf 
was 31,16, or a gain of 0,92 over the lecture-discussion 
method. 

The half-hour lesson did change the students^ ratings 
about the method of instruction. The change in favor of 
Edex, however, was not statistically significant. 

Attitude (opinion) about the Edex multi-media method 
and the lecture-discussion method of teaching when measured 
in scores provided by students were not significantly diffe: 
ent but favored the Edex method. 

A second purpose of Table 4-2 was to compare types of 
Instructors rated on the lecture-discussion method of teach 
ing. The mean attitude scores on learning aids by students 
for volunteer instructors was 28.20 and for professional 
instructors was 30.24, The 2.04 difference between the meai 
attitude scores was significant. Professional instructors, 
in the opinion of the students, rated higher than volunteer 
instructors in teaching by the lecture-discussion method. 
Economic Feasibility of the Mobile Classroom 
Each 10* X 60* mobile classroom used in the study was 
purchased completely furnished for $16,550.00. Furnished 
with desks and chairs for thirty students and two instruct© 
storage cabinets, and heating and air conditioning equipmen 
the mobile classrooms were purchased at a cost of $27.60 pe 


square foot of floor space. 

Another cost associated with the mobile classroom invol 
moving the facility from one location to another. Both mobl 
units were transported by one man and one tractor. The cost 
of moving a mobile classroom depended upon the number of 
moves made in a given time and the distance traveled from 
one location to another. 

Calculated from the data provided by this study^ the 
following costs were determined for moving the mobile class- 
room facility within the State of New Jersey less than one 
time per week during a ten month school year; half -salary 
of the driver^ $3j000,005 half-rental of the tractor, $1500. 
road tolls, $55tOO; and fuel and oil, $260.00, The total 
costs for moving a mobile classroom from one location to 
another during a ten month period was $4,815.00, 

The average cost per square foot of floor space for 
building a conventional public school classroom in New Jerse 
during I966 was $18,20, according to Dr, Edward Spare, State 
De^jHurtment of Education, Trenton, New Jersey. The rule of 
thumb given relative to the cost of equipping a classroom 
was ten percent of the construction costs or approximately 
$1500,00. Prom these figures it was estimated that an 
equipped conventional classroom would cost $20.00 per square 
foot. 

Costs associated with the construction of conventional 
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cence in mean pretest scores between age groups was 
niflcant at the .01 level by t-test, 
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Table 5-2. Mean Test Scores by Rank of Students when 

Taught by Professional Instructors In Mobt 
Classrooms Using the Lecture-Discussion 
Method. 




Police 

Rank 

Number / 

of ^ 

Students 

Mean 

Pretest* 

1 Scores 
Test 

Patrolmen and 

Detectives 

35 

13,37 

16. 14 

Sergeants 

248 

13.94 

16.30 

Lieutenants, Captains 

Inspectors, and Chiefs 

158 

14.49 

16.61 


* Difference in mean pretest scores vjas significant bet 
the ranks of patrolmen and detectives together, and 
lieutenants, captains. Inspectors, and chiefs toget 
at the ,05 level by uncorrelated t-test 


The gain in score from pretest to test was about the same f 
both age groups. 

The data showed that the younger students made signif- 
icantly higher pretest scores them the older ones. Since 
the mean gain in scores from pretest to test was not signif 
icantly different for the two groups, it was assumed that 
the mean difference between the mean test scores of the two 
age groups was significant and in favor of the younger stu- 
dents. 

The younger students came to the classes with signif- 
icantly more knowledge of supervision than the older studen 
when measured by the Supervisory Judgment Test scores. The 
younger students maintained the knowledge gap at the end of 
the in-service training course. 

Rank of students and their test scores , Table 5-2 she 
that the pretest scores of students were closely related to 
their ranks. Patrolmen and detectives together had a mean 
pretest score of 13 . 37 , sergeants averaged a pretest score 
of 13 . 9 ^ fl-nd the senior officers accumulated a mean pretest 
score of 14,49. The pretest scores of the patrolmen and 
detectives together were significantly lower than those of 
the lieutenants, captains, inspectors, and chiefs. Pretest 
scores of the sergeants were not significantly different 
from those of the patrolmen and detectives nor were they 
unlike those of the senior officers. 
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with more knowledge about supervision than the 
who have had more years of police service. In 
the students with fewer years of police servic 
in class to widen further the gap between them 
students with seniority in police departments. 
Size of police departments and test score 
was organized to show the mean score of studen 
to size of police departments in which they wo 
rural-urban approach to presenting data would 
similar results. The small police departments 
in the rural areas vihile the larger department 
in the urban and more populated areas. 

Mean pretest scores in Table 5"^ showed s 
differences between the three possible combine 
scores. The mean pretest score for students f 
police departments (12,97) was noticeably lowe 
of medium (l4,60) and large (15.06) police dej: 
appeared to be a direct relationship between i 
department where law enforcement officers work 
knowledge of supervision as measured by pretes 
enforcement officers from large police departn 
higher mean pretest scores than those from mec 
departments. Law enforcement officers from me 
departments made higher mean pretest scores ti 
small police departments. 


5-4. Mean Test Scores by Size of Police Departments 
of Students when Taught by Professional 
Instructors in Mobile Classrooms Using the 
Lecture-Discussion Method. 


f 

ment 


Number 

of 

Students 

Mean 

Pretest** 

1 Scores 
Test** 

aaln**-^ 

- 1 to 

50 men 

230 

12.97 

15.47 

2.50 

1 - 51 

to 100 men 

100 

14.69 

16.81 

2.12 

- Over 

151 men 

111 

15.86 

17.68 

1.82 


n pretest scores of students between small and medium, 
ledlum and large, and small and large police departments 
lere significant at least at the .01 level by uncorre- 
,afced t-teafc, 

,n teat scores of students between small and medium, 
ledium and large, and small and large police departments 
ere significant at least at' the .01 level by uncorre- 
,ated t-test. 

,n in mean scores of students between small and large 
lollce departments was significant at the .001 level 
ly uncorrelated t-test. 
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Mean test scores for students in each size of polic 
department were significantly different from the mean 
scores of each of the other two groups of students showi 
Table 5 - 4 . 

A gain in mean score of 2.50 for students in smaLX 
police departments was significantly higher than the 
in mean score of 1.82 for students in large departments 
Differences in gain in mean scores between small and ms- 
and between medium and large police departments were rxo 
significant. 

Law enforcement officers in small police departmen 
(rural areas) were not as well trained in supervision €x 
were fellow officers from medium and large police depa,!:’ 
(urban areas). The law enforcement officers from smaXX 
police departments learned more about supervision durin 
the four-day class than did their fellow officers from 
large police departments. 
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CHAPTER IV 


DISCUSSION OP DATA 


Types of Discussion 

L classes taught by the professional instructors in 
tie classrooms using the lecture-discussion method of 
except the Camden I class, showed significant gains 
scores from pretest to teat. The Camden I class was 
pped in that the power system In the mobile classroom 
operating satisfactorily at times and, secondly^ 
ve public relations activities interfered v/lth teach- 
resultant learning. An analysis of the data showed 
ofesaional instructors in mobile classrooms using 
ture-discussion method of teaching taught the lessons 
rvision very well. 

e professional instructors did not teach in conven- 
classrooms. The data gotten from this hind of teaching 
on would have been useful in comparing the influence 
sroom facility upon efficiency of the instructor as 
d by gain in scores from pretest to test, 
e professional instructors used the Edex multi-media 
to a very limited extent. The limited use of Edex 
med lesson materials did not permit the investigator 
aise its value as a supplemental teaching aid to the 


professional instructor. 

The professional instructors were compared to the voli 
teer instructors by gains of test scores of students for 
each taught. Classes paired on pretest scores and other 
variables found to influence gain in test scores v/ere used 
to determine differences between instruction by profession 
and volunteer Instructors. The one class taught by the 
volunteer Instructors did not show that teaching-learning 
took place. The n.earnlng experience v/as so poorly receive 
by the students that the New Jersey Police Training Commis 
Sion was reluctant to schedule additional classes to be 
taught by volunteer instructors. 

The difference betv/een the professional and volunteer 
Instructors which caused the significant differences in te 
scores of the students was attributed primarily to teachin 
experience of the instructors. Other than teaching experi 
encej both types of instructors had similar backgrounds 
Including police rank and lav/ enforcement experience, Frc 
this deduction^ it would appear that police training instr 
tors should be educated in the art and science of teaching 
and have considerable experience in law enforcement work i 
order to be efficient instructors, 

V/hen variables were held constant except for type of 
instructor, the professional instructors were rated highei 
than the volunteer instructors by the students they taught 


The volunteer instructors did not arrive at the classroom 
on time to organize lesson materials , they did not general 
present the lessons in an interesting fashion, and on 
occasions, they finished teaching lessons in less than the 
time allotted to teach them. The difference betvreen the 
professional and volunteer Instructors appeared to be the 
efficiency of organization and the approach to teaching. 
Students were quick to reflect these characteristics of tt 
instructor in their attitudes about the instructor. 

Limited Edex presentations in three classes boosted t 
students* attitude scores about the professional instructc 
above the ratings given to the professional instructor usl 
the lecture-discussion method of teaching. Again, the 
increased rating, attributed to Edex, reflected students* 
attitude about refinements in the programming of learning 
aids and the multi-sensory approach to teaching affected t 
the Instructor, 

Kinds of Classroom Facilities 
Students were not scheduled for classes in conventlor 
classrooms as requested by the research consultant. The 
desire to use the new mobile classrooms at each location v, 
too strong to overcome. As a result of this deterrent act 
the mobile classrooms were not compared to the convention 
classrooms in terms of test scores (achievement) of studer 
An occasion was provided to have a class of students 


rate a conventional classroom and, at a later 
mobile classroom. The students realized they i 
subjected to experimental conditions. They we: 
unaware of the experimental variables being st- 

The difference in students' mean attitude 
mobile and conventional classroom facilities w 
The students were much more favorable to the m 
room than they were to the conventional classr 
the unusually great difference v:as attributed 
effect. 

Methods of Teaching 

The two methods of teaching discussed are 
discussion method and the lecture-discussion m 
included a thirty minute programmed presentatl 
to as Edex. As is often the case in research, 
project was put into operation before the expe 
teaching materials were fully developed. When 
v/as initiated, little time was available to th 
instructors to prepare materials for the progi 
presentations. 

The limited Edex presentation was compare 
lecture-discussion method of teaching from dat 
sets of paired classes. While gains in the sc 
pretest to test were significant for all four 
lecture-discussion method showed substantial g 


. Edex presentations . 

■ may well be that both the instructors and the students 
• involved in the processes of the man-machine presen- 
that the teaching-learning aspects of the lesson were 
■ed to a position of lesser importance. It would appear 
-udents learned about the process rather than about 
son, "Techniques of Reprimanding," The novelty of 

:X presentations would have diminished had subsequent 
imed lessons been used, 

le result of the effort to compare the relative effec- 

■ s of the Edex presentation v;ith the lecture-discussion 
of teaching when measured by gain In test scores 
^ement) of students appeared to favor the lecture- 

lion method. However, it was concluded that the limited 
Edex was not sufficient to make a Justifiable compari- 
the two methods of teaching, 
discussed earlier In this Chapter, the limited Edex 
ation did favorably change the students* attitude on 
ing of teaching aids (methods of teaching). The 
in favor of Edex was rather sizeable but not sufficient 
.tatistlcally significant. 

Economic Feasibility of the Mobile Classroom 
le cost of the mobile classroom was $27.60 per square 
‘ floor space compared to the cost of public school 
)oms which averaged $20.00 per square foot of floor 


space. The figures included classroom furniture in both cas 
An additional cost was associated with the mobile class 
room to move the facility from one location to another* An 
additional cost was associated with the conventional class- 
room to purchase land on which to place the building. It 
was estimated that the conventional facility would be useful 
as a classroom more than twice the number of years estlmate< 
for the mobile facility. 

In comparing the mobile classroom to the public school 
classroom on construction costs per square foot and years oi 
anticipated usefulness, the conventional classroom offered 
the better bargain. Other factors as well, however, must b( 
taken into consideration in justifying the economic feasi- 
ility of the mobile classroom facilities. 

The two mobile classrooms substituted for antiquated 
facilities which were available throughout the State but 
wholly Inadequate; they substituted for modern regional 
classrooms which were projected into the plans of the futur' 
but were not constructed at the time of the study. The 
attractive mobile classrooms were the interim answer to 
raising the morale of the law enforcement officers and, 
supposedly, to enhancing learning in the classroom. 

The training needs of the small police departments wer 
met as adequately as those of the large departments during 
the study primarily because the classrooms were mobile and. 


lerefore^ available to rural areas. Large police depart- 
mts were more likely than small ones to have adequate 
Lassrooms and appropriate teaching aids. Since the mobile 
Lassrooms vjere utilized to update more law enforcement 
rficers than would be probable in a permanent type of con- 
sntional classroom, the cost was important only in terms c 
Diiefits accrued from the Investment. 

The mobile classroom shortened the distance the studer 
ad to travel to class. Prior to the inception of the mobi 
lassroom it was common practice that students commute lonf 
istances to be taught. Both the potential students and 
heir administrative officers were more willing to support 
ttendance to classes which were held closer to home. 

Each mobile classroom was used four days per week dur.1 
he duration of the study. It vias likely that modern con- 
•entional classrooms scattered throughout the State would 
lot have been used as many days per week nor would they 
lave been as well equipped with teaching aids. It was con- 
jervatively estimated that carefully planned scheduling 
jould possibly make mobile classrooms as busy as ten or 
[\ore conventional classrooms attached to police departmentj 
In rural areas. The efficiency of the mobile classroom wa: 
related directly to its schedule of classes which in turn 
lins Influenced by mobility of the unit. 

VJhile the first cost of the mobile classroom did not 
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compare favorably with that of the conventional cla 
initial cost was only a part of the answer on econo 
billty. When training a small number of people who 
a large area and they have need for short courses o 
twice per year only, economic feasibility of a clas 
better be measured in terms of utility rather than 
square foot of floor space. Less expensive classrc 
are not used constantly are far more costly than ex 
classrooms which are used continuously. 

Other Related Factors 

Ages of students and their test scores . Stude 
one to forty years of age made significantly bettei 
scores than students forty-one years of age and ove 
le younger group of men who were preparing for po£ 
tuinlstration and supervision in the law enforceme 
it New Jersey. The higher pretest scores of the yc 
students were evidence that they had taken other ti 
courses or were upgrading themselves by some other 

Gain in mean scores from pretest to test were 
same for both age groups. Both age groups learned 
in the in-service training class. 

If the younger students began the in-service c 
a better understanding of supervision than the olde 
and if they learned equally as well as the older si 
it follows that they completed the in-service cour^ 



5f their older classmates. The instruction, however, was 
squally efficient for both age groups. The older students 
.lere taught ;just as much as the younger students and vice ve 
rhls study would confirm the fact that age of student is not 
3, useful criterion for selecting students for classes in sup 
\/ision if the outcomes are measured in efficiency in learnin 

Ranlc of students and their test scores . Patrolmen and 
detectives began class with less knowledge about supervision 
of police personnel than lieutenants, captains, inspectors, 
and chiefs. The position of patrolman and detective did not 
require competency in the area of supervision. There was 
no need for them to become knowledgeable in the subject matt 
area. 

Sergeants^ pretest scores ranked between those of the 
patrolmen and detective and the senior officers. Knowledge 
of supervision was closely associated with rank. Higher rar 
ing officers were promoted because of their knowledge of su^ 
vision or personnel or because they learned about supervlsic 
of personnel to attain the promotion. It was not determinec 
which was cause and which vms effect. 

Lieutenants, captains, inspectors, and chiefs, by virti 
of their leadership positions, were expected to start class 
with a better understanding of supervision of police persont 
than the lower ranking officers. As shown in the data, the 
expectation was not unfounded. 
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It was interesting to note that there was no sigi 
difference in test scores between or among the ranks < 
men. The patrolmen and detectives began the course a- 
level, had more to learn, and actually learned more di 
the four-day course than the higher ranking classmate; 
exceptionally high gain in scores from pretest to tes 
partially accounted for in three ways: (1) Since the 
men and detectives started the course with less knowl 
the subject, they had more to learn, (2) Assignment t 
course on supervision may have been a hint to the low 
ing policemen of an interest in preparing them for mo 
sibllity resulting in higher rank, and (3) The higher 
from pretest to test of the patrolmen and detectives 
esulted from placing them in a learning environment 
enior law enforcement officers. Whatever the motiva 
atrolmen and detectives perceived themselves to be i 
oion which required that they do extremely well in th 
From what has been learned it can be reported th 
enforcement officers, regardless of rank or the super 
responsibilities the rank implies, should be given th 
tunity to pursue coursework in police supervision whe 
motivated. 

Years of professional service and test scores . 
enforcement officers with one to ten years of profess 
police service were, indeed, much more knowledgeable 



supervision of personnel than law enforcement officers with 
twenty-one or more years of professional police service. 
Apparently the men with the least amount of service were 
studying on their own or in scheduled classes working for 
advancement in the profession while the men with twenty-one 
or more years of service were more complacent either because 
of retirement nearing or because they had reached the top 
rung of the law enforcement ladder in their respective depai 
ments. 

The figures in Table 5-3 show that it is most efficient 
to teach students with eleven to twenty years of police ser- 
vice, Students with one to ten years of police service v^ere 
almost as efficient as the previously mentioned group. Stu- 
dents with twenty-one or more years of police service^ even 
though they were less knowledgeable when the class was begur 
learned less than their fellow officers. Apparently abilitj 
or motivation, or both, were lacking among the students witl 
the most police service seniority. 

Size of police departments and test scores . Students 
from large police departments were better informed on super- 
vision than students from medium-sized departments and they 
were much better informed than students from small departmei 
at the time they began class for this study. The mean pret( 
score for students from large departments was greater than 
the test score for students from small departments. In oth' 
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vj-ords, students from large departments exhibited mor 
about supervision before they began the course than 
from small departments exhibited after they complete 
course. 

The range in pretest scores of students from Is 
small departments would prompt the follovring suggest 
scheduling students for classes: It would be practl 
efficient to schedule students for courses or classe 
the size of the police department as a criterion me£ 
This kind of homogeneous grouping would be beneficis 
students and instructors. 

As police departments grow from small to mediun 
edium to large , supervision becomes increasingly in 
"evious to this study, classes in supervision were 
)r policemen in large departments. The fewer men t 
lall departments limited the kind and number of in- 
raining programs they had an opportunity to attend, 
3sults attest to the above training situations. 

Law enforcement officers from small department! 
apable of mastering the materials taught in the cli 
supervision. The students from small police departi 
nore knowledge in the course than students from med: 
large police departments. This was accounted fo: 
.ct that they started the course with limited know: 
.pervision as compared with the students from medii 
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1 departments, 

.1 police departments in the rural areas were fertile 
'or the recruitment and training of students. If 
.nation of personnel is important in the State, laiv 
:nt officers from small police departments were in 
teed of in-service training than fellow officers from 
iT departments. 
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CHAPTER V 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Learning environment is an important factor if a course 
in police supervision is to be taught effectively. Types oJ 
instructors, kinds of classroom facilities, and methods of 
teaching, among other considerations, have definite effects 
upon outcomes measured in student knowledge gained or changi 
in student attitude. Adequate lesson plans, sufficient 
resource materials, and variety In teaching can improve and 
enhance the teaching- learning process. Such student variab 
-a age, police rank, years of professional law enforcement 
ervlce, and size of police departments in which students w 
should be considered when selecting students for class and 
again when appraising results of the teaching-learning proc 

Statement of the Problem 

A purpose of this study was to measure the comparative 
effectiveness of tvro types of Instructors, two kinds of cla 
rooms, and two methods of teaching used to train New Jersey- 
policemen in basic supervision skills. Volunteer and profe 
sional instructors were used; conventional and mobile class 
rooms were proposed to study learning facilities, and the 
lecture-discussion and the multi-media methods of teaching 
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ilized in presenting the lessons, A second purpose 
study was to assess attitude (opinion) of students 
he two types of instructors, the two kinds of class- 
■cilities, and the two methods of teaching used to 
ew Jersey policemen in basic supervision skills, 
third purpose of this study was to compare the mobile 
■om facility to the conventional classroom in terms of 
,c feasibility. 

e major objectives set forth for this study were as 

1. To compare the relative effectiveness of the: 

a. professional police instructor teams to the 
volunteer instructor corps when measured by 
gain in test scores (achievement) of students. 

b. mobile classrooms to the conventional class- 
rooms when measured by gain in test scores 
(achievement) of students, 

c. Edex multi-media method to the lecture-dis- 
cussion method of teaching when measured by 
gain in test scores (achievement) of students. 

2. To assess attitude (opinion) about the: 

a, professional police instructor teams and the 
volunteer Instructor corps when measured by 
scores provided by students, 

b, mobile and conventional classrooms when measured 
by scores provided by students. 
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c. Edex multi-media method and the lectur 
Sion method of teaching when measured 
provided by students. 

3. To compare the mobile classroom to the con 
classroom in terms of economic feasibility 
Procedure of the Investigation 
Professional police instructors developed conten 
wrohe lesson plans for the course of study^ Basi c Sup 
for the Police Supervisor . Lessons for the four-day 
were written on administrative reporting^ making deci 
giving orders 3 reprimands, elements of progressive le 
group dynamics, authority and Influence of the police 
police ethics, and human behavior. In addition to th 
ventlonal course of study, a one-half hour multi-medi 
sentation, "Techniques of Reprimanding," was written 
as a teaching aid near the end of the training progra 
A paper and pencil test for evaluating effective 
learning was prepared by the professional instructors 
organized and wrote the course. Thirty-four multiple 
situational type questions were subjected to a pilot 
An item analysis revealed twenty-three questions whic 
discriminate. The twenty-three questions were sequer 
the Supervisory Judgment Test , a criterion measure fc 
mining effectiveness of learning. The test was admir 
to students before they received instruction and agai 



end of the four-day training session. Administration of th 
test was supervised by the research consultant, Rutgers - 
The State University. 

Eighty-four statements were accumulated for the purpos 
of developing an attitude measuring instrument about instru 
tion, classroom facilities, and teaching aids. An attitude 
spale with five choices was provided to rate the positively 
and negatively written statements. Usefulness of statement 
was determined from results obtained in a pilot study. The 
ten statements with the highest t-values in each of the cat 
gories, instruction, classroom facilities, and teaching aid 
were used to develop the Student Opinion n alre which was 
administered to each student near the end of the training 
session. Administration of the Student Opinionnalre was su 
vised by the research consultant, Rutgers - The State Unive 
sity. An anonymous rating supposedly encouraged the studen 
to express their truthful opinions about the prescribed asp 
of the program. 

Professional and volunteer instructors were employed t 
teach the course in the experimental training program. The 
professional instructors were experienced policemen trained 
to teach. The volunteer instructors were dedicated law enf 
meat officers with considerable police experience but they 
lacked teaching experience and training. Both the professl 
and volunteer instructors were provided with the prepared 
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teaching materials and they taught in the mobile classroom 
facilities. 

Students were assigned to mobile classrooms furnished i 
accommodate a class of thirty students and two instructors. 
The modern mobile classrooms were equipped with educational 
hardv/are to program presentations and to aid the instructor 
in appraising his on-going presentation through constant 
electronic feedback: from students. The mobile classrooms 
proved so attractive that students were not assigned to con- 
ventional classrooms except during emergency situations. Ai 
a result^ data collected on the conventional classroom were 
severely limited. 

Students in the study were not a random sample of the 
New Jersey police population. They v/ere policemen interesti 
in supervision who were recommended by their superiors for 
enrollment in the course. Students were scheduled for trai: 
Ing by the New Jersey Police Training Commission. Student 
variables identified and studied v/ere age, police rank, and 
years of police service. Records were kept on the geograph 
location of the class and the size of police department in 
which the students worked as law enforcement officers. 

The collection of data was supervised by the research 
consultant, Rutgers - The State University. The Supervisor 
Judgment Test was administered to all students enrolled in 
the course as a pretest and later as a test. The Student 
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Opinionnaire was administered to all students in the course 
near the end of the training period. Answer sheets and 
rating sheets were Identified by the students* birthdates 
rather than their names. Additional data were furnished by 
the instructors and the New Jersey Police Training Commission 

The Supervisory Judgment Pretests and Tests were scored 
[■or correct answers. Likewise, the statements on the Student 
jplnioi'inalre were scored on attitude about instruction, class 
room facilities, and teaching aids. Pretest, test, and 
ittitude scores were recorded along with other pertinent data 
for each student and for each class. The t-test between 
nean scores was used to determine statistical significance. 

Summary 

Most of the experimental classes were taught basic 
iupervision by professional instructors using the lecture- 
ilscussion method of teaching in the mobile classroom. Mean 
jcores showed statistically significant gains in learning 
from pretest to test by the classes of students. An effec- 
:ive approach to teaching policemen basic supervision was by 
professional instructors using the lecture-discussion method 
In mobile classrooms. 

Attitude scores for classes of students taught by profec 
iional instructors using the lecture-discussion method of 
teaching in mobile classrooms were rather consistent. Instri 
iion rated highest, the classroom facility rated lowest, and 
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the teaching aids rated somewhere between the other tw 
on the attitude scale. 

Objective la set forth for this study was to comp 
relative effectiveness of the professional police insi 
teams to the volunteer instructors corps when measurec 
gain in test scores (achievement) of students. Studer 
ment was significantly greater when taught by professj 
Instructors than when taught by volunteer instructors, 
professional police instructors were more effective ti 
volunteer instructor corps. 

Objective lb set forth for this study was to comi 
relative effectiveness of the mobile classrooms to th< 
tional classrooms when measured by gain in test scorei 
(achievement) of students. Classes were not schedulei 
conventional classrooms. The comparison was not made 
to the complete lack of data. 

Objective Ic set forth for this study was to com; 
relative effectiveness of the Edex multi-media method 
lecture-discussion method of teaching when measured b 
in test scores (achievement) of students. Limited Ed 
(thirty minutes per class) plus lecture-discussion wa 
to the lecture-discussion methods of teaching alone, 
of students taught by both methods and by lecture-dis 
alone were found to make significant gains in scores 
pretest to test. The use of Edex was limited to the 


that a Justifiable comparison of the two methods of teaching 
could not be made. 

Objective 2a set forth for this study was to assess 
attitude (opinion) about the professional police instructor 
teams and the volunteer instructor corps when measured by 
scores provided by students. Professional police instructoi 
teams were assigned ratings on instruction which were signi; 
cantly higher than those assigned to the volunteer instruGt( 
corps. The students preferred professional instructors to 
volunteer Instructors. Professional Instructors using limi' 
Edex were scored higher than professional instructors using 
the lecture-discussion method,, but not significantly higher 

Objective 2b set forth for this study was to assess 
attitude (opinion) about mobile and conventional classrooms 
when measured by scores provided by students. Mobile class- 
room facilities were assigned ratings by students which 
were significantly higher than those assigned to the conven- 
tional classroom facilities. 

Objective 2c set forth for this study was to assess 
attitude (opinion) about the Edex multi-media method and 
the lecture-discussion method of teaching when measured by 
scores provided by students , Attitudes about the Edex 
multi-media method and the lecture-discussion method by 
students, while not significantly different, favored the 
multi-media method. 
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Objective 3 set forth for this study ms to compare th( 
mobile classroom to the conventional classroom in terms of 
economic feasibility, VJhile the first cost of the mobile 
classroom did not compare favorably with that of the conven 
tional classroom, initial cost was only part of the ansv/er 
on economic feasibility. Economic feasibility for a compar 
tively sparse training population might better be measured 
in terms of utility rather than cost per square foot of flo 
space. It was deduced that less expensive conventional cla 
rooms which were not used constantly were far more costly 
than the more expensive mobile classrooms adapted to be use 
continuously, 

A summary of findings about other factors relative to 
the investigation follows: 

Students twenty-one to forty years of age made signifl 
cantly better pretest scores than students forty-one years 
of age and over. Gain in scores from pretest to test wer*e 
about the same for both age groups. 

Students who were patrolmen and detectives began the 
course with significantly less knowledge about basic super- 
vision than lieutenants, captains, inspectors, and chiefs. 
There were no significant differences between ranks of 
policemen in test scores. 

Students who were law enforcement officers with one tc 
ten years of police service were more knovrledgeable about 


basic supervision than students who were law enforcement 
officers with twenty-one or more years of police service. 
Students with eleven to twenty years of police service made 
significantly higher gain in test scores than students with 
twenty-one or more years of police service. 

Students from large police departments were better 
informed on basic supervision than students from mediirm-al^ed 
departments and students from medium-sized departments were 
)etter Informed than students from small departments when 
jvaluated by the pretest and also by the test. Students 
"rora small police departments made significantly greater 
;ains in scores from pretest to test than students from large 
lolice departments. 

Conclusions 

The following vrere findings of the study: 

1. An effective approach to teaching basic supervision 
to policemen was by professional instructors using 
the lecture-discussion method in the mobile class- 
room. 

2. Instruction was rated highest, classroom facilities 
were rated lowest and teaching aids were rated 
between the other two factors by students taught 
by professional instructors using the lecture-dis- 
cussion method of teaching in the mobile classrooms. 

3. Student achievement in pollc© supervision when ta\igh 
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by professional Instructors was significant!, 
than it was for students taught by volunteer 


tors. 

4. Professional Instructors were assigned attit 
ratings on instruction by students which wer 
icantly higher than those assigned to the vo 
Instructors. 

5. Mobile classroom facilities were assigned at 
ratings which were significantly higher than 
assigned to the conventional classroom facil 

6. The Edex multi-media method was assigned att 
ratings on learning aids vrhich were more 
than those assigned to the lecture-discussic 
method of teaching. 

7. The initial cost of the mobile classroom die 
compare favorably with that of the conventic 
classroom. In terms of utility^ the mobile 
rooms were perceived to be more feasible ecc 
cally than a larger number of conventional c 
rooms strategically located in the State. 

8. The younger students began the in-service cc 
with a significantly better understanding oJ 
supervision than the older students. Upon ( 
tion of the in-service course, the younger i 
were well ahead of their older classmates ii 


knowledge of basic supervision. 

9 . Patrolmen and detectives began the in-service course 
with significantly less knowledge about basic super- 
vision than lieutenants^ captains, inspectors and 
chiefs. Upon completion of the in-service course, 
there was no significant difference in knowledge 
about basic supervision between ranks of policemen. 

10. Students with ten or less years of police se-rvice 
began the course with a significantly better under- 
standing of basic supervision than students with 
twenty-one or more years of police service. The 
students with fewer years of police service acquiree 
more knowledge about basic supervision during the 
course than students with twenty-one or more years 
of experience, 

11. Students from large police departments (urban areas 
began and completed the in-service course with a 
significantly better understanding of basic super- 
vision than students from medium-sized police depar' 
menta. Students from medium-sized police depart- 
ments began and completed the in-service course 
with a significantly better understanding of basic 
supervision than students from small departments 
(rural areas). Students from small departments 
(rural areas) made significantly greater gains in 
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learning basic supervision than students from lar 
departments (urban areas) during the in-service 


course. 

Recommendations 

The recommendations made as a result of this study arc 

1. That further investigation be conducted to com- 
pare the relative effectiveness of the conventic 
classroom to that of the mobile classroom. 

2. That further investigation be conducted to compe 
the relative effectiveness of Edex multi-media 
method to other teaching methods. 

3. That a feasibility study be made relative to 
permanent-type classrooms for police training Ir 
New Jersey, 
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APPENDIX A 


SUPERVISORY JUDGMENT TEST 
FOR THE 

BASIC SUPERVISORY COURSE 


Directions and Instructions 


1 , you have been given a question booklet and an ar 

sheet. 

2, The question booklet contains 23 multiple choice items, 

3, Examine the booklet. II any of the numerical sequence 
missing, notify the consultant. 

if. you are requested not to ask questions or get help fron 
person, nor use any book or other source of informatlor 

5 , Mark the answer sheet, not the booklet. Return the boc 
to the consultant with your answer sheet, 

6, Do not sign the answer sheet, 

7, write on answer sheet! Booklet Number, Date of Test, I 
of Test, and Date of Birth. 

0. You have been given a sheet with answers Indicated by t 
letters A-B-G-D-E. Pick the answer you think is correc 
and blacken between the parallel lines of the correspor 
letter of that numbered question on the answer sheet, 
right answers will be scored. There is no penalty for 
wrong answers , 

9. This test is for research purposes only. 

10. Maximum time - One Hour 


ON SIGNAL FROM CONSULTANT, BEGIN TEST 
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1, A sergeant believes he has more ability than his men 
likes to attend to details and he lee Is that the pla 
not run without him. He complains oT overwork. His 
that he is hard to get along with. Which of the fol 
actions would it be most desirable for the sergeant* 
lor to take? 

A. Transfer the sergeant to a position where he wou 
more officers under him so that he could spend 3 
time on details, 

B. Tell the sergeant that a unit which depends on t 
ability of one man is not soundly organized. 

C. Suggest to the sergeant that if he delegates moi 
Ity to his men the job will £50 more smoothly, 

D. Tell the sergeant to change his point of view. 

E. Assign an assistant to the sergeant, 

2, V/hlch of the following results is most likely to occ 
through failure of a police supervisor to consult hi 
before deciding on policies which affect their work; 

A, The policies adopted are not as likely to meet 1 
of the department as those developed after consi 
with his men, 

B, Frequent changes In policy will be necessary, 

C, Policies will have to be put in writing, 

D, The superiors of the supervisor may adopt a pra< 
not consulting him when developing policies that 
his work. 

E, Policies may not be carried out as well as they 
have been if subordinates had been consulted, 

3, Of the following practices that might determine the 
tiveness of a supervisor in promoting high working r 
the le ast important is the extent to which he 

A. knows what to include in written procedures 

B. criticizes constructively 

C. avoids favoritism 

D. actively dispels rumor 

E. is available to subordinates when they wish to £ 
to him 

Questions (4) and ( 5 ) give examples of officers’ action; 
may cause a problem for a police supervisor. Below are 
five possible actions that the supervisor might take . ] 

question decide which one of the following five answers 
D, and E, represents the best answer. 


A. The action Indicates a possible unvJillingness to comply 
with essential vjorking disciplinej the supervisor shouU 
correct it. 

B. The action indicates that the methods or techniques oi 
the supervisor are possibly at fault; the supervisor 
should attempt to change his ovm approach as a first 
step in correcting the situation. 

C. The action indicates a failure on the part of the offi- 
cer to comply with working discipline; the matter is 
relatively unimportant. The supervisor should disregarc 
the action if it occurs once or twice but should take 
steps to correct it if it happens frequently. 

D. The action is either normal under the circumstances 
describedj or is such that it does not interfere ser- 
iously with the efficiency of the unit. The supervisor 
may wisely overlook it entirely or if he should attempt 
to correct it, he should use indirect methods over a 
long period of time rather than take immediate action. 

E. None of the above. 

A supervisor notices, a v^eek after he has issued a memoran- 
dum calling attention to poor patrol procedures, that there 
has not been improvement, 

A supervisor substitutes a system of different rest periods 
for each officer to take the place of a uniform rest period 
for the unit; the men are openly disgruntled and efficiency 
suffers , 

Of the following i.tatements, which one would be least 
desirable for a superior to use in encouraging his men to 
learn all they can about their job? 

A. The best suggestions for improved work methods come fron 
men who have a good fund of knowledge. 

B. A minimum of five years of in-service training is neces- 
sary to learn. all that is required in the job. 

C. Increased job knowledge will lead to better performance, 

D. The more an officer knows about his job, the more 
interest he is likely to have in his work. 

E. The more an officer knows about his job, the more likely 
he is to be promoted. 

The change In safety signs from "Drive Carefully" to "Save 
your life and your family's future ... .drive carefully" 
resulted in a large decrease in patrol car accidents. The 
most probable reason for this decrease is that 


A. the new i:ign vividly expreE!:ed the possible c 
to the individual officer of disobeying the £ 

B. the men wore made to understand that their p£ 
may be involved in an accident 

C. the wording of the second sign is based on tl 
language that the officers use 

D. the longer sign received more attention becai 
longer to read 

E. change in sign indicates an interest on the ] 
department in Improving safety 

8. A new method for reporting on departmental opera 
being explained to a group of police supervisors 
following techniques, the one which will probabl, 
helpful in securing their cooperation in prepari: 
reports properly Is 

A. emphasizing the fact that the i''eports have t: 
goal of increasing efficiency, 

B. issuing sample sets of report forms to each 

C. reading and endorsement of a similar report!: 
by police administrators from a department w 
used the system for a number of years, 

D. demonstrating how the reports can help them 
own work 

E. explaining how the separate reports will be 
to show efficiency of the whole division 

9. V/hich one of the following methods would probabl 
successful in px'eventing rumors which have been 
through a division? 

A. See that the actual facts are made known to 
officers . 

B. Trace the rumors to their source, 

C. Discuss v^lth officers the harm done by sprea 

D. See that all leaks of Information are stoppe 

E. Tell the facts to anyone who comes to the su 
with a rumor, 

10, Of the following observations on the effects of 
efficient operations in a congested desk area in 
precinct, the one that best Justifies a careful 
of officers for desk duty in this noisy area is 

A, noise reduces the speed, rather than the acc 
operation. 

B. noise has a more adverse effect on accuracy 
than on speed of operation. 
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C, Individuals differ greatly in how much their efficienc 
is diminished because of fatigue due to noise, 

D, noise is a constant Influence vjhich cannot be eliminat 

E, the simpler the mental task involved, the less noise 
interfers with operation, 

Question (11) is based on the following paragraph. Sergeant 
[ones observed that some of his men had formed the habit of 
coming in to begip their tour of duty with their uniforms 
■jrinkled and dirty, shoes unshined, equipment dirty, and some 
inshaven. He called all of the men together and explained the 
leed for good personal appearance and clean equipment. He adc 
;hat deliberate violations in the future would bring a suspen- 
uon of at least two days. The follovjing day Officer Brown a 
in to work with a disheveled appearance. Sergeant Jones notec 
lis appearance and knew that other officers had also noticed 
ihe violation. Officer Brown was a good cop and an excellent 
jorker. Sergeant Jones approached Officer Brown and told him 
;bat he was suspended for two days starting immediately. 

L, In which one of the following ways did Sergeant Jones chie 
show himself to be a poor supervisor? 

A. The penalty he imposed was not severe enough for an 
offense following so closely on the warning. 

B. He Imposed too severe a penalty, 

C. He didn't give the officers time to break the bad habJ 

D. He hurt the morale of the unit by the suspension of ar 
excellent worker, 

E. He Jumped to the conclusion that the officer was will- 
fully disobedient, 

h Which one of the following statements would probably be 
most Important to keep In mind when training recruits? 

A. The desire to learn is an important factor in learnin£ 
at any age. 

B. Time necessary to learn varies directly with age, 

C. Different types of training materials are needed for 
teaching older officers. 

D. Older officers do not learn new physical skills so we! 
as younger officers, 

E. Older officers take longer to learn but remember what 
they learn longer. 

1. Which of the following statements concerning a braining 
program for new recruits is most accurate? 
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A. A training course for new recruits: should inc] 
detailed instruction on everything that an ofi 
to know on his job, 

B. Once a plan for training has been set up it st 
followed without change in order to prevent dj 

C. If a training program for new recruits is usee 
efficiency of departmental operations is Incrs 

D. Working with other officers and observing the; 
is usually the best method for breaking-in a i 

E. Training is usually most efficient if the numl 
sessions is not more than ten, 

lA . The chief j while showing a visitor around his dep: 
saw an officer polishing his shoes. He called th< 
over, criticized him for allowing the officer to ] 
shoes during vjorklng hours, and told him to give 
cer a good "dressing-down" before the group. For 
few days, whenever he saw the sergeant, he asked 1 
"spit and polish club" was getting on. The one 
tlce followed by the chief was that he 

A, had the sergeant handle the matter instead of 
to the officer himself 

B, showed the visitor that the department did no 
slackness 

C, dealt with the situation Immediately 

D, told the sergeant to criticize the officer in 
the group as a warning to all of them 

E, continued to remind the sergeant of the situa 
a period of time 

15 . A certain Sergeant frequently comes to his superi 
questions on problems which the superior feels th 
ought to be able to answer himself. Which of the 
is probably the best way for the superior to get 
to stop asking for too much help? 

A. Answer the Sergeant's questions in very great 

B. Tell the Sergeant that from now on he will be 
only to discuss suggested solutions, not to p 
solutions himself, 

G. Ask the Sergeant questions which will help hi 
the problems through, 

D, Adopt a cold and formal manner with ifhe Serge 

E. Tell the Sergeant that he ought to learn to w 
out for himself. 
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Which of the following is the best reason for use of check 
lists by police supervisors in acquainting new officers wi' 
an organization? The check list is a means of being sure 
that new officers 

A, are given all the information that they should have 
3. are not told the same thing more than once 

C, realize that their interests are being looked after 
systematically 

D, are made to feel an important part of the department 

E, understand why information is being given to them 

. In order to secure maximum efficiency and productivity fror 
a group of officers engaged In tasks in which each officer 
efficiency cannot be measured adequately, it would be most 
desirable for the supervisor to 

A. offer special privileges in exchange for cooperation 

B. frequently praise each officer, regardless of his 
efficiency, as a means of Improving morale 

C. assign each officer slightly more work than he can 
accomplish at peak efficiency 

D. arouse in each officer an interest in his duties 

E. see that each officer is on the Job when he is supposec 
to be and is devoting full attention to his work 

, Of the following, which Is most Important for a police 
supervisor to make clear in assigning special task to a 
group of officers? 

A. Whether the Job will be Inspected by someone outside 
the division 

B. The liklhood that similar assignments will occur again 

C. The reasons why other officers were not asked to do th< 
job 

D. The estimated time it will take them to complete the 
Job 

E. What part of the Job is to be done by each officer 

Sergeant Smith was promoted to his job over several patrol- 
men of greater seniority. Which one of the following step: 
would be best for him to take in order to establish good 
personal relations with all of the patrolmen? 

A, Make the most senior patrolman as assistant, 

B, Delegate to the senior officers certain of his super- 
visory responsibilities. 

C, Make it plain to all the officers that he insists on 
having their full cooperation. 
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D. Treat the senior officers as he does the oth( 
but confer with them on matters In which the; 

E. Call the senior officers aside to explain thi 
not Know they were In line for the Job and 
cooperation. 

20. "The beat public relations program for a police < 
is for it to promote day-by-day, month-by-month 
public contacts." This statement Is generally 

A. false; it does not take into account the inf 
present day public relations techniques. 

B. true; the police are Judged mainly by their 
contacts with the public. 

C. false; the efficiency of a police agency is 
to an increasing degree by "cases cleared" 1 

D. true; the efficiency of a department's law e 
methods determines the public's attitude tow 
police . 

E. false; funds are not available for this type 
tion, 

21. The relationship between the Police Department a 
is a two-way relationship, because the press is 
medium through which the department releases inf 
the public but the press also 

A. can teach the department good public relatic 

B. is as interested as the department in gainir 
support for the department program, 

C. provides the basis for community cooperatlor 
department, 

D. reflects public opinion, thereby making the 
aware of public opinion, 

E. releases such information from an opposing \ 

22. An irate store owner complains violently and ab\. 
the desk officer that two patrolmen caused unnec 
damage to his property while pursuing a criminal 
following, the most desirable action for the ofi 
take first is to 

A, make an appointment for an Interview betweer 
owner and the patrolmen Involved. 

B, warn the store owner to cease his violent Is 
to send a formal complaint to the precinct c 

C, allow the store owner to finish and then at1 
explain the reasons for the patrolmen's actt 


permit the store owner to finish and then state that 
the patrolmen were only doing their duty, 
advise him to list his damages and send a claim to 
headquarters. 

1 the early days of police departments, the good citizens 
the community felt a sincere alliance with the police 
.inst thieves and outlaws who preyed upon them. Today, 
an urban community, such feelings of alliance have too 
;en diminished." This tendency has arisen chiefly becaus 

effective police work during the past has practically 
eliminated the need for public cooperation In law en- 
forcement. 

police have assumed many duties of a minor regulatory 
nature . 

police work la concerned primarily with a small outlaw 
group. 

strong social disapproval of criminal elements of 
society no longer exists. 

The criminal element can no longer be easily identified 
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Rutgers - The State University 
Student Opinion Questionnaire 


Attit ude About Facilities, Instruction, and Teaching j 
~~ in th e Nevj Jersey Police Training Commission 
Educational Program 


This is a study of attitude about the training pro{ 
Just completed. On the following pages are statements < 
which you are asked to express an opinion. The purpose 
request is to learn strengths and weaknesses about this 
so that future programs can be improved. 

This is not an examination. There are no correct < 
rect answers to these statements. It is simply your fet 
about certain aspects of the training program Just finli 

Your completed questionnaire will be collected by a 
researcher or a member of your class. For personal reai 
will not be made available to personnel of the New Jersi 
Training Commission. 

An honest appraisal for each statement is solicited 
free to strongly agree, agree, remain uncertain, dlsagr' 
strongly disagree with each statement in the opinionnai 
Please mark an (X) In one of the five designated column 
ing each statement to denote your opinion. 


Thank you, 


Dr, Charles C. Drawbaugh 
Associate professor of E 
Rutgers - The State Unlv 
10 Seminary Place 
New Brunswick, New Jerse 
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STUDENT OPINIONNAIRE 


jhdate ^Claas Location 


Date 


Statements 


-ruction 


THe braining claaaea bored me 
Challenging queatlona were asked ~ ^ 

Aasignmenta were practical and reaBonab'le 
Personal~tact ana profe'ssional ethics were 

exhibited 

dlaesroom "activi^i^was interestihg and 
stimulating 

Appropriate learning experiences were chosen' 
Instru ct ion evidenced unprepared lessons 
Democra^fc principles v/eW disregarded” in 
the classroom 

Students were not hel^d to relate tHe'ir 
learning experiences with their work 
A Teaming atmoepHere" was established In 
the classroom 


sroom Facilities 

The classroom atmoaphere encouragea lYariTThg 
Student stations (desks and/or chairs/ were 
comfortable 

The TiassToom was clean and orderly 
Toilet facilities were Inadequate " 

The Tir conditioning syatetn was noisy 
outside Space was Tnconvenlen'b and 
inaccessible 


<D 

Q> 


bOI 

C 

O 

u 

jia 


D 

<1> 

bO! 


rncertain 
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The library was well stocked with books ^ 
fit every interest and area of curriculum 


provisions were made for orderly tra 
with a minimum of congeatlon 


e classroom itself helped teach an apprecia- 
tion of beauty, the orderly usefulness of 
space, and the spirit of harmonious living 


I 


Teaching Aids 


liBJElS)gBa33iH 


■ 

■ 



.dent reference materials were su 


eaching materials were u 


e screen were obstructe 


The teaching aids created vivid impressions which 
caused one to remember longer 


n Doards were colorfu 


The teaching aids were die tra o 


Learning materials which fit teaching eitua- 
tions were seldom brought into class 
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Final Narrative Report 
Police Management Institute 
Grant No, 0^3 


Conducted by 
Institute of Oovornment 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


Norman E* Pomrenke 
Project Director 



Being & police officer today is a much bigger and more conplex job than 
it, was forty years ago. Enormous changes have taken place in the world since 
192$. The pressures of population are being felt. A social revolution has 
taken place in t e past five years. Standards of morality have changed, 
liew drugs--som 0 destructive, some therapeutic--have been discovered. New 
understanding has been reached about human behavior and motivation, A new 
concern for the preservation of basic human freedoms has been demonstrated 
in recent Supreme Court decisions. The public is newly aware of the wide- 
spread implication of any social ill on all aspects of society, and it is 
aware of the advances in sociology, psychiatry, medicine, and public admin- 
istration that can be applied to alleviating some social problems. It has 
also come to expect that the police establishment will have sufficient depth 
and background that it can cooperate effectively and efficiently with these 
other forces at work in this half of the century. 

All of these changes mean that the demands made upon a good polios offlc 
In terms of the problems with which he must deal and techniques that he is 
expected to apply are greater than ever before* In particular, they mean 
that a great deal more in terms of general ability, breadth of background, 
and skills of organization and personnel administration is required of the 
top level of police management, because it is £rom this level that new ideas 
and attitudes will be transmitted to the rest of the police organization and 
the force organized into its greatest efficiency and effectiveness, A police 
executive needs to have the same depth in administrative skill as any other 
professional. 

The development of schools of police administration within many junior 
colleges, colleges, and universities is a result of this fact, and well-tralf 
fan from these schools are now placed in police agencies all over the country 



At the same time, very often chiefs of police and command and super- 
visory personnel have been promoted iVom the ranks. They have neither the 
time nor the inclination (considering their ages and personal responsibllitie 
to pursue academic degrees. Nevertheless, they are able, intelligent, con- 
scientious men who recognize the advantages that professional police training 
particularly in administration, can bring to their work, 

V/ith these men and the cities they serve in mind, the Institute of 
Government of the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill recently obtain 
a grant from the Office of Law Enforcement Assistance of the Department of 
Justice to finance a specially devised short course in Advanced Police Ifen- 
agement. The enrollment in this course was limited to municipal law enforce- 
ment administrators of North Carolina from cities with populations ranging 
from 15,000 to 200,000, Twenty-six invited police command officers partici- 
pated, They represented approximately l|00 years of experience in municipal 
police operations. 

The Institute of Government's extensive previous experience with short 
courses of a functional nature has indicated that they are most effective 
when broken up into short, intermittent instructional sessions with periodic 
returns to the noraal job, This allows the student sufficient time to 
conplete various assignments and to do the required readings. For this roaoc 
the Police Management Institute was scheduled in five four-day sessions--one 
each month from November, 1566, through March, 196?, In all, 120 hours of 
classroom instruction were given, plus numerous outside assignments of both 
reading and actual problem solving. 

The curriculum was designed to present concisely and in a form useful 
to the students the theory and application of a wide variety of administrati'\ 
techniques and skills* Some of the material they alrea<^ had some acquaintar 
with, but much was new, and a special effort was made to relate these skills 


the achievement of the goals that had bean set for their specific police 
anizations. The daily schedule >jas organized according to the roaterial 
be coveredj with time allowed for discussion, review, and sumnation, A 
aral listing of the subjects included will give an indication of the scope 
the program. The five four-day sessions were divided into six basic 
.nistrative functions. They weres 

1* jfenagement and Organization --The ability to recognize and correct 
wea^esses of'^^he organizational structure. This section included 
the fornial organizational structure, the chain of command, the 
principles of organization, dividing operational and managerial work, 
the staff line concept, position analysis, special organizational 
forrfts, and the delegation of responsibility and authority, 

2, Pera onnel Administratio n — Building an efficient and well-adjusted 
TorcV,"^ ‘Ffiia section included human factors in organization 
and personnel selection, the application of psychological testing 
for selection and promotion, training programs including training 
problems peculiar to the law enforcement agency, evaluation and 
management appraisal, determining and meeting management objectives, 
measuring work effectiveness and organizational performance, human 
relations and management, and morale and motivation as it pertains 
to the law enforcement organization, 

fiomunitv Relations — Building public understanding of police activities 
inS problems , ^^l3 section included the public relations and com- 
munity relations function of the police administrator as it applies 
to the conplex society he faces daily, 

A’^^^istrative Practices — The ability to work with and through associat' 
in" a* vdcfe rah^ of situations. This section consisted of the nature 
of organizational planning, the basic management functions, managerial 
decision making, policy making, measuring the effectiveness of law 
enforcement operations, the administration of records and office 
management, budgeting, manpower allocation, and future needs and long- 
range planning for the law enforcement agency, 

5, D ynamics of Administration — The ability to develop communicaticn, 
leaclersh~ip7 And dlreotiai within the law enforcement agency and 
between the agency and the community in which it serves. This section 
included the process of direction, the role of the leader, authority 
and influence, group dynandcs and supervision, communication within 
the organization, discipline, and the utilization of voluntary control 
systems • 

6, Control— Assuring the success of plans by gathering the information 
'iataTTo decision making. This section consisted of the basic elements 
and function of control systems, the inspectional process, performance 
evaluation, planning and research for the future, and computer appli- 
cation and data processing for the law enforcement administrator. 
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A curriculum of this breadth obviously needed a faculty of equal 
breadth. The nucleus of this staff came from the Institute of Government's 
regular faculty, who provide training and instruction for officials in near] 
all areas of both state and local government in the State of North Carolina 
The author, whose field at the Institute is police administration, was the 
project coordinator. Dr, Donald Hayman and Dr» S, Kenneth Howard, in per- 
sonnel administration and public administration respectively, con5>leted the 
Institute cadre. For the remainder of the faculty, heavy reliance was 
placed upon distinquished consultants from many areas. The consultant 
lecturers were: 

John Ingersoll 
Chief of Police 
Charlotte, North Carolina 

Dr, Robert Rehder 
School of Business 

University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 

William Winters 
Chief of Police 
Chula Vista, California 

Mr, John Klotter 
Southern Police Institute 
The University of Louisville 
Louisville, Kentucky 

Mr, Ray Dahl 

Southern Police Institute 
University of Louisville 
Louisville, Kentucky 

oon 

s 

f.K Carolina at Chapel Hill 


rnational Association of Chiefs of Police) 
ant to the Director of Public Safety 
da 
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Lieutenant Ed Swing 

Director, Planning and Research Division 
Greensboro Police Department 
Greensboro, North Carolina 

Mr* Hugh Donnelly 

Assistant Director of the Planning and Research Division 
St, Louis Metropolitan Police Department 
St, Louis, Missouri 

Dr* A* C. Germann 
Department of Criminology 
California State College at Long Beach 
Long Beach, California 

Dr, Elmer Oettlnger of the 
Institute of Government Staff 

lir, Richard McMAhon of the 
Institute of Government Staff 

Mr, Linwood Savage 
International Business Machines 
Raleigh, North Carolina 

Richard I-fcDonell 

IBM Director in Charge of Law Enforcement Activities 
Oakland, California 

Dr, William Edgerton 

Department of Community Psychiatry 

School of Medioine 

University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 

Mr, Quinn Tamm 
Executive Director 

International Association of Chiefs of Police 
Washington, D, C. 

consultants ' lectures were taped and -will soon be edited and published 
book of readings by the Institute of Government, ] 

Those who chose the textbooks for the course believed that the desired 
lal enphasis on management would not be found in traditional police 
'lals, and textbooks were therefore selected from outside the police 
1. The two basic works supplies to the students were Managementt A 
of Readings by Harold Koontz and Cyril 0* Donnell (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
and Parkins on *8 Law. Materials including various case studies and 
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case problems were also furnished the class. The students were required not 
only to conplete the assigned readings but also to use the readings in con- 
junction with their experience in reference to the case problems and studies 
in the application of a professional approach to inherent organizational 
problems. 

The Institute staff felt that it could not evaluate this program, and 
that two separate judgments would be most neaningful in an over-all assess- 
ment of whether the objectives of the Police Management Institute had been 
achieved. Two independent evaluations were therefore requested. The first 
is being made by Dr, Claude George, Associate Dean of the School of Business 
of the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hillj an ejq^ert in management 
with no police affiliation was purposely sought so that results could be 
correlated purely in terms of management, with no consideration of particu- 
lar principles of police administration. The second evaluation is being con- 
ducted by the International Association of Chiefs of Police in \^Jashington, 

D* C» The lAGP has undertaken a study, based on questionnaires sent to the 
Institute participants, to determine (1) the degree of correlation between 
the theory and application of principles taught during the Institute and 
their actual organizational problems, and (2) if there is correlation, how 
they use these principles in their own offices. 

Mr, Quinn Tamm, Executive Director of the lACP, spoke at the Police 
Management Institute's commencement. H© pointed out that in all areas of 
activity, training and education should be a never ending process. Top 
business concerns send their executives to business schools and seminars^ 
ranking military personnel attend coiwnand schools and national war colleges; 
medical men keep up to date through specially designed courses on closed- 
circuit television. Service in any activity that vitally affects the public 
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uires keeping up with new ideas and tecNiiques and maintaining 
n skills. The very fact that the 26 police executives who com- 
Police Management Institute had participated in the program indi- 
they recognized this necessity and were ready to act upon it. 


APPENDIX C 
Curriculum 


Institute of Government 
University of North Carolina 


POLICE MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 

Numerous police administrators are now finding themselves in a unique 
lition. In the past, police organizations have grown with such rapidity 
it the chief of police and other top administrators have not been able to 
?ote the necessary time to adequate administrative training. To assist 
5 police administrator to meet this problem, the Institute of Government 
the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hillj North Carolina through 
j auspices of the Office of Law Enforcement Assistance has developed a 
jgram which will introduce and familiarize police command and supervisory 
?sonnel with conten^iorary and established managerial and supervisory conce 


GENERAL INFORMATION 

i schedule will be: 

I Course length - 120 hours spread over a 5 week period, 

I Dally Schedule: 

Monday: 1:30 - 3:00 , 3:30 - 5:00 

Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday: 8:30 - 10:00> 10 : 30 - 12:00, 1:30 - 3!0( 
3:30 - 5:00 

Friday: 8:30 - 10:00, 10:30 - 12:00 

Ls schedule allows the participants times to arrive from and depart to th' 
spective homes each week, 

I Complete schedule by date: 

1st Session: 28 November, 1966 - 2 December, 1966 

2nd Session: 12 December, 1966 - 16 December, 1966 

3rd Session: 9 January, 196? - 13 January, 196? 

Lth Session: 30 January, 1967 - 3 February, 196? 

5lth Session: 21 February, 1967 - 3 March, 1967 
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CURRICULUM 


Management Theory. Appllcatiori« and Analvais 


vember 28 

jOO Introductory comments and definition of course goals 

Instructors: Mr. John Sanders, Director 
Institute of Government 

Mr. Norman £* Pomrenke, Assistant Director 
Institute of Government 

:00 Theory and philosophy underlying law enforcement and the 

role of the administrator. (Most participants may already 
have a basic understanding of the material, nevertheless, 
this seems the most opportune time to introduce it.) It 
should serve to clear up any misconceptions and provide 
something of a foundation on \diich to build management 
theory. Hera we ^11 discuss i 1) Crime and laws; 2) Modem 
law enforcement needs; and 3) The administrator's role in 
modern law enforcement. 

InstructorJ t<r* Norman E. Pomrenke 


ovember 29 

800 Introduction to administration • an overview 

Instructor: Dr. S. Kenneth Howard, Assistant Director 
Institute of Government 

jOO Management theory^ terms defined; span of management 
theory; recognition of the managerial role 

1. Why the need for management 

2. What management can do 

3. How management operates 

a. standard models 

b. hierarchies 

c. creative management 


Instructors Dr. Donald Haytnan, Assistant Director 
Institute of Government 
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Tuesday^ November 29 (continued) 

1:30 ~ 3:30 Application of management theory to law enforcement 

organizations 

Instructor: Mr, Norman Pomrenke 

3:30 - 5:00 Benefits to be gained from adopting sound managemer 
practices 

Instructor: Mr. Norman E, Pomrenke 


Wednesday, November 30 


8:30 - 10:00 


K):30 - 12:00 


1:30 - 3:00 


3:30 . 5:00 


Organization • Introduction and definitions - a sys 
activity groupings and authority relationships 


Instructor: Mr, Norman E, Pomrenke 


The formal organizational structure, the chain of c 
role definition, dividing operational and manageris 


Instructor: Norman E. Pomrenke 

Organizational analysis 


Instructor: Mr. John Ingersoll, Chief of Polj 
Charlotte Police Department 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


Organizational analysis 

Instructors Mr» John Ingersoll 


Thursday, December 1 

8:30 - 10:00 The line - staff concept 

Instructor: Norman Pomrenke 

10:30 - 12:00 Job analysis and specialization - the extent, fund 
and results 

Instructor; Dr, Donald Hayman 

1*30 - 3:00 Individuals and organization, special organizations 
(Committees, etc.) 

Instructors Dr. Robert Rehder 
School of Business 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
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irad ajy, December 1 (continued) 

;30 - 5jOO Delegation and authority 

Instructor: Dr. Donald Hayinan 


Lday» December 2 

i30 - 10:00 Summation and reviefw 

Instructor: llr. Norman E* Pomrenke 

;30 - 12:00 Problems and case studies - these will be distributed on the 
previous night and should be prepared at that time so that 
when the individual arrives at class he will be able to fully 
discuss the material. 

Instructor: 14r. Norman E, Pomrenke 
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Personnel Administration - Policies and Programs for Building 
an Efficient and \JelI-Ad just ed tfe Force 

ilonday, December 12 

1:30 - 3:00 The staff concept, staffing and personnel administratio 

Instructor: Dr. Donald Ilayman 

3:30 - 5:00 Manpower requirements - future law enforcement needs 

Instructor: Mr, Norman K. Pomrenke 


Tuesday, December 13 


8:30 - 10:00 


10:30 - 12:00 


1:30 - 3:00 


3:30 - 5:00 


Human factors in organizing, personnel selection 

Instructor: ilr. William Winters, Chief of Police 
Chula Vista Police Department 
Chula Vista, California 

The organizational stiructure, managerial staffing, org< 
zational goals and objectives 

Instructor: Mr. William Winters 

Personnel training and development, management games, 
executive development programs, training as a sup 0 rvls< 

Instructor: Mr. John IClotter 

Southern Police Institute 
Louisville, Kentucky 

Problems of training peculiar to law enforcement 
Instructor: Mr. John IClotter 


riednesdav, December iL 

8:30 • ID:00 Human relations in management and supervision 

Instructors Mr. Richard Calhoon 
School of Business 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

K):30 - 12:00 Morale and motivation in personnel administration 

Instructor: Mr. Richard Calhoon 
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December lU (continued) 

- 3:00 Measuring work effectiveness and organizational performance 

Instructor: Mr. VJilliam V/inters 

- 5:00 Measuring work effectiveness and organizational performance 

Instructor: Mr. l*/illiam Winters 


IV, December 15 

- 10;00 Evaluation and management appraisal - objectivity vs. sub- 

jectivity 

Instructors Dr. Donald Hayman 

“ 12:00 Setting and meeting management objectives - the key to 
management appraisal 

Instructors Dr. Donald Hayman 

- 3:00 The public relations function of the administrator 

Instructor: Mr. Harold Barney 

International Association of Chiefs of Pclit 
V/ashington^ D. C. 

■ 5*00 Community relations 

Instructor: Mr. Harold Barney 


> December 16 

• 12:00 Review and summation> discussion 

Instructors: Mr. Norman E. Pomrenke 
Mr. V/illiam V/inters 


30 “ 3!00 Ihe nature of organizational planning, planning techniques 
the basic management functions 

Inatructort Lieutenant Ed Swing, Director 
Planning and Research 
Greensboro Police Department 
Greensboro, North Carolina 

30 - 5j 00 The nature of organizational planning, planning techniques 
the basic management functions 

Instructors Lieutenant Ed Swing 


Managerial decision making - decision making concepts and 
goal determination 

Instructors Norman E* Pomrenke 

Policy making - diagnosing the problem, noting alternativf 
solutions, projecting results, plan, selection, implementE 

Instructor: Mr, Norman E, Pomrenke 

Organizational analysis and methods - measuring effective! 
of operations 

Instructor: Mr, VJilliam Barnes, Chief of Police 
V/est Palm Beach Police Department 
V/est Palm Beach, Florida 

Records administration and office management 

Instructor: Mr* William Barnes 


nesdav* January 11 

30 - 5^00 Budgeting - financial planning and control, coat analysis 

forecasting financial needs 

Instructors: Dr. S. Kenneth Howard 
Mr. VJilliam Barnes 


isdaVi January 
30 - 10:00 

30 - 12:00 

30 - 3:00 


30 - 5:00 



»r8day> January 12 


OO - 10:00 


s30 - 12:00 


i30 - 3:00 


130 - ^:00 


Manpower allocation 

Instructor: Mr. Hugh Donnelly, Assistant Director 
Planning and Research 
St. Louis Police Department 
St# Louis, Missouri 

Operational planning and research 

Instructor: Mr* Hugh Donnelly 

Problems of planning 

Instructors Mr* Hugh Donnelly 

Future needs and long range planning 

Instructor: Mr* Hugh Donnelly 


■dEy,_.Ia.nuajrv 13 

30 - 10:00 Review and summation 

Instructors: Mr. Norman E. Pomrenke 
Mr. Hugh Donnelly 

30 • 12:00 Problems and case studies 

Instructors: Mr. Norman E. Pomrenke 
Mr. Hugh Donnelly 


Dynamics of Administration - V/rltten and Oral Communication, 
Conference Leadership* Direotiori, and the Art of Listening 


Monday, January 30 

1:30 - 3:00 Direction - the directive process 

Instructor: Dr. A. G. Germann 

Department of Criminology 
California State College 
Long Beach) California 

3:30 - 5:00 Effective decision making - the formal and inforn 

structure 

Instructor: Dr* A* C* Germann 


Tuesday, January 31 


8:30 - 10:00 


Leadership - the leader *s role, ) 
selected and informal leaders 


K):30 - 12:00 
1:30 - 3:00 
3:30 - 5:00 


The feed-back process 
Authority and influence 
Group dynamice in supervision 


1 Instructors: 

‘ Dr. A. C. Gei 
Mr. Norman E. 


Wednesday, Februayv 1 

8:30 - 10:00 Organizational communication 


Instructor: Mr. Elmer Oettinger, Assistant I 
Institute of Government 


10:30 - 12:00 


1:30 - 3:00 


3:30 - 5:00 


Organizational communication 

Instructor: ffe*. Elmer Oettinger 
Human relations in management 

Instructor: Dr. A. C. Germann 
Human relations in management 


Instructor: Dr. A, C. Germann 


^v. February 2 

iQ - lOiOO The administrative psychology of morale and motivation 

Instructor! Mr* Richard R. Mcl'lahon, Assistant Direct 
Institute of Government 

0 - 12:00 The administrative psychology of human needs in the organ' 
izational structure 

Instructor: Mr. Richard R, McMahon 

3 - 3:00 Discipline 

Instructor: Colonel E, Wilson Purdy 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 

) - 5:00 Developing voluntary control - control through supervisioi 
Instructor: Colonel E, Wilson Purdy 


LY, February 3 

I - 10:00 Review and summation 

Instructors: Mr. Norman E. Pomi-enke 
Dr. A. C. Germann 
Colonel E. Wilson Purdy 

" 12(00 Problems and case studies 

Instructors: Mr. Norman E* Pomrenke 
Dr. A. C. Germann 
Colonel E. Wilson Purdy 
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Control The l^naeement Function of Makin<y _Sura_ thal_Plaria 
Supoeed bv Gathering the Information Vital to Decision leaking* 


Monday. February 2? 

1:30 - 3:00 Controlling - the basic elements of control, function of 
the control process 

Instructor* Dr« S. Kenneth Howard 

3*30 - ^tOO The inspection process, performance evaluation 

Instructor* Dr. S« Konneth Howard 


Tuesday. February 26 

8:30 •* 5:00 Planning and research for the future - computer applicati 
data processing (IBM will handle this portion of the coi 
with complete presentation of the material on computer 
applications to law enforcement.) 

Instructors* Linwood Savage 

IBM 

Raleigh, North Carolina 

ffr. Richard McDonell 

IBM 

Oakland, California 


Wednesday. Jkrch 1 and Thursday March 2 

8*30 • 5*00 Simulation exercises • a series of administrative problem: 
including role playing and sensitivity training. 

Instructors* Dr. William Edgerton 

Department of Community Psychiatry 
University of North Carolina 
CShapel Hill, North Carolina 

Mr. Richard R, McMahon 


Friday. Iferch 3 
8*30 - 12*00 


Summation and concluding remarks, course evaluation 
Instructor* Mr. Norman E. Pomrenke 


Graduation Speaker* >tr* Quinn Tamm, Executive Dlrectc 
International Assooiation of Chie 
of Police 
Washington, D. C. 



Course Texts 

text: IfamKegent; “ A Book of Readings, Koontz and O'Donnell 
:onal texts: Parkinson's Law . Parkinson 
!0 Readings! Additional materials will be assigned. 




Tuesday. Februai 


8*30 - 5*00 Planning and research for the future “ computer applicatioi 
data procesalng (IBM will handle this portion of the cou: 
with complete presentation of the material on computer 
applications to law enforcement.) 


Inatructorst Mr. Linwood Savage 
IBM 

Raleigh, North Carolina 


Mr. Richard McDonell 
IBM 

Oakland, California 



0*30 - 5*00 Simulation exercises - a series of administrative problems 
including role playing and sensitivity training. 


Instructors* Dr. William Edgerton 

Department of Community Psychiatry 
l&iiversity of North Carolina 
(3:\apel Hill, North Carolina 


Mr. Richard R. McMahon 


6*30 * 12*00 Summation and concluding remarks, course evaluation 
Instructor* Mr. Norman E* Pomrenke 


Graduation Speaker* Mr. Quinn Tamm, Executive Director 
International Association of Chief 
of Police 
Vfashington, D. C. 






Course Texts 


^nagement - A Book of Readings, Koontz and O'Donnell 

ts ! Parkinson’s Law . Parkinson 

gs: Additional materials will be assigned. 
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PROBLEM ifl 


[•he city of Megopolis is a medium size city with a permanent population 
)f some 6^,000 people* The city, like most of its size, has usual proble 
urban renewal, traffic, and an increasing crime rate, 

Phe department has approxirrately 9^ men plus some 11 civilian enployees 
inder the command of a chief who is appointed by the mayor. The land 
area that the department is responsible for is approximately 30 sq, mi, \ 
i population well dispersed within the city's boundalres. It has been th 
aractice within this department for the detective personnel to respond to 
felony calls while on routine patrol. Once at the scene the detective 
^ould determine whether the case would be investigated. It was also the 
aractice of a uniform car to respond to the location of the call. Over 
\ period of time this practice created some sharp personnel distinctions, 
is an example, the detectives always felt that they were superior to the 
miformed personnel. The uniformed personnel would never pass on infor- 
fiation to the detectives even though they knew that it might be an impor- 
lant part in a case that the detectives were investigating. Further the 
ietectives would not attempt to fraternize with the patrol personnel at 
my time and resented the fact that uniformed personnel would make inquir 
in reference to certain cases. The uniformed personnel ’’griped'' over the 
fact that "they never knew who had jurisdiction over the case" and in 
lany instances a report was not written on an incident because each 
relieved that the other would write the report, 

Inother common gripe was that detectives stole all of th© glory and 
’elegated patrol functions to a "night watchman" status in the eyes of th 
community. The chief has heard several of these "gripes" at various 
)taff meetings. He requests staff recommendations to correct these pro- 
)lems if they do exist, 

1) Vvhat recommendations would you make to improve the 
organizational structure and why? 

2) Vihat steps can be immediately taken to correct the conflict 
between patrol and detective personnel? 

3) Can the informal organization be utilized in any way to correct 
any defects that may exist and also what role might they play 
in recommended changes? Give your reasons -why. 
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CSLEH If2 


I, Jones has just been promoted and was assigned as a field supervisor in 
5 patrol division. Ho was assigned where there was a lieutenant in charge 
his shift and a captain in charge of the operation. Sgt. Jones was young 
conparison to the other sergeants and was in his third year of college, 
took pride in his work and was promoted after having served the minimum 
nhsr of years on the force, due to his promotional examination scores and hio 
lellent efficiency reports, 

■ing the first six months, he took great pains to document the day-to-day 
■Ic of the officers on his shift so that t^en employee evaluation forms 
■e due, he would have a good working knowledge of his personnel's strengths 
[weaknesses. He has eight officers assigned to him in the field. He 
,ed six as being “satisfactory" and two as “inprovement needed," He feels 
t he honestly and conscientiously rated each of the officers based upon 
, observations and records, 

therefore comes as a great shock to him to find that all of the officers 
upset by his ratings, especially since he took great pains to counsel 
Bi all during the six months rating period. He has discovered that the 
ge of the ratings and each officer 'a rating is a matter of common knowledge, 
fact, he has found that the captain in charge encourages the personnel 
view their rating sheets prior to their oral interview. To his further 
sternation he finds that the great majority of ratings given by the other 
ervieors are In the "outstanding" and "very good" category. He is rated 
his own supervisor, the lieutenant, as "veiy good - probationaiy." He 
HS of his own knowledge that the other ratlins could not be accurate, 

n Sgt. Jones asked his lieutenant about this and the large number of 
Istanding" and "very good" ratings, he was told, "Nobody really pays 
attention to them and besides, it can have a big effect on a man's 
notional chances j don't rook the boat - just go along with it," 

. J^nes has again reviewed the evaluation report manual and is certain 
t his ratings were correct and that the others are wrong. The lieutenant 
now approaohed him to up-grade his original ratings of the eight officers 
worked for Sgt, Jones. 

1) Was the practice of documenting the day-to-day activity of 
the eight officers by Sgt. Jones necessary? If so, why? If 
not, why not? 

2) Should Sgt. Jones change the evaluation reports of his eight 
men and put an end to their griping and thereby conform to 
the practice within this precinct? If so, why? If not, wl^ 
not? 

3) Should the sergeant push the issue up to the chain of command 
to the chief's level in regard to a policy decision on measuring 
en^Jloyee work? 

What would you tell Sgt, Jones if he contacted you seeking advice 
as to what he should do? 
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PROBLEM #3 


Tho department is about to purchase a fleet of new police cars for the 
coming fiscal year. The grapevine has it that they are going to purchai 
the "Hot-rod" deluxe model which they had purchased the previous year. 
Subordinates working for you over a period of a year have complained 
that the Hot-rod auto is uncomfortable to operate, results in body fatii 
because the engine runs excessively hot and is difficult to transport 
prisoners in that are handcuffed because of the small opening of the 
rear door, Pui-thermore, several officers have mentioned that the bucks 
seats in the car are dangerous in that their weapons are exposed to per. 
who are seated in the rear of the car. You know from personal experien 
that all of these statements are true and correct and also, after viewi: 
the operating costs per vehicle, are convinced that the hot-rod engine 
is used in the police car is not the most efficient. You have discusss' 
these matters on an informal basis with your supervisor and one week la 
he contacts you and says "okay, what kind of car should we get and what 
kind of equipment should they have?" You want to make certain that you 
choice of a car is correct, 

1) What steps would you take to involve your personnel in 
this decision and give your reasons why? 

2) What steps would you take to make certain that there will 
not be a morale problem if their suggestions are turned down 

3) Vfould you consider not involving your personnel at all? If 
60 , give your reason why. 
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MEM III-3 


it, Brown, who has been a police lieutenant for some six years, has 
rficently had assigned to his precinct Sgt, Waters, a newly promoted ser- 
geant* The lieutenant has informed the sergeant that among other things 
he believes subordinates should be given a great deal of freedom in 
caking decisions at the operational level, provided that they are within 
the framework of the department's rules and regulations and policy* The 
sergeant readily interprets the lieutenant’s remarks as meaning that the 
supervisors under the lieutenant’s conanand are to apply controls and 
direction of the uniform personnel with a minimum of interference* One 
evening a serious incident occurs which incites a short but bitter fight 
between a group of citi 2 ens and uniform officers responding to the call. 
The lieutenant riding that night hears the sergeant request the assistani 
of the canine corps. Before the dispatcher can have the canine corps 
respond to the sergeant’s location, the lieutenant countermands the orde: 
and advises the dispatcher not to send the dogs. Later, after the inci- 
dent is over, the lieutenant hears through "the grapevine" that the 
sergeant feels that some of his personnel would not have been injured ha< 
the dogs been permitted to come to his location during the incident, Th 
lieutenant calls the sergeant to his office and proceeds to "read him th' 
riot act," At this point, the sergeant asks for permission to go with 
the lieutenant to the captain to air the matter as the sergeant feels th 
lieutenant has not stood behind his original statement of allowing sub- 
ordinates to make decisions* 

Unknown to the sergeant, the lieutenant had recently read a confidential 
order from the Mayor directing that under no conditions were the canine 
corps to respond to any calls other than for lost children. Assume you 
are the captain, 

1) What steps would you take immediately to prevent the 
recurrence of a similar incident? 


2 ) What would your comments be toward: 

a) the lieutenant? 

b) the sergeant? 

Give your reasons why, 

3) VJhat application of decision making was erroneously applied 
here and by whom? 
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PROBLEM 


Lt, Brown, your shijTt commander, has come to you and told you tl 
department is considering the installation of a new reporting si 
requests suggestions from you on how the change can be institute 
minimum of confusion# You in turn contact the other five sergei 
your shift and pass this information on to them# You even go 3< 
to discuss the problem with a sergeant in the traffic bureau anc 
lieutenant in the detective bureau. Some two weeks later, as yc 
compiling your recommendations and suggestions, the lieutenant c 
you and vdth "fire in his eye" demands to know on whose authoril 
that you contacted the whole damn department in reference to the 
report writing system# Before you can answer, he turns on his I 
walks away. For the next two weeks he says nothing to you but < 
date requests your suggestions and recommendations based upon hj 
request. 

The report writing system is instituted but none of the recommer 
you have submitted are written into the manual. After some thre 
of operation, your officers begin to tell you of the numerous di 
involved in the report viriting system, many of which are based v 
practices that your original recommendations vjould have oorrecte 

1) Do you think you acted properly in contacting the otV 
sergeants on your shift? 

2) Do you think you acted properly in discussing informs 
proposed reporting system with personnel of other but 
VJhy? 

3) Vihat sociological drive in organization has the lieut 
violated when he questioned you about "your authority 

W Should you, when asked by the captain in charge of th 
precinct operation, submit your original recommendatl 
in reference to the new report writing system? State 
reasons# 
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, Sharp receives a phone call from the Excellence Dry Cleaning 
lent located in his district. The caller identifies himself as 
the owner of the store and states to Sharp that he wishes to file 
t# He advises that since his establishment has been in business 
ie it a practice to allow officers to have their uniforms dry 
r a ^ percent discount. Ha states that this morning an Officer 
hose name he observed on the officers nameplate, came to his 
ick up some uniforms that he had left for cleaning, when he 
icer Qoodall the full price, Officer Goodall stated, "I thought 
t a discount here." Mr, Gold states he explained to the officer 
practice had gotten out of hand and he could no longer afford to 
f the officers a discount. He reports that Officer Goodall 
ly but sarcastically turned around and stated",,. see you have 
ars parked in the loading aone where customers come in for their 
Wb might have to hand a little paper to correct that dangerous 
" He thereupon paid for his cleaning and left the establishment, 

advised that he would loook into the matter and would call Mr. 

Lt. Sharp checks Officer Ooodall*s personnel Jacket and finds 
3 been assigned to patrol for some six months following 
from recruit school. He checks with the Training Officer and 
that Office Qoodall was present for the two-hour recruit class 
ethics, 

contacts Officer Qoodall and has him report to his office, Where- 
Leutenant advises him that he was in violation of Departmental 
which prohibits the taking of gratuities by any member of the 
» Officer Goodall states that he was not aware of that order 
b had not been discussed in the training program while he was at 
academy. He states that the class on police ethics stressed 
of gifts or gratuities in the form of money or other personal 
id that h© did not feel that a discount on his dry cleaning was 
of a gratuity, PUrther, he states that he never received a 
3 departmental orders either in the acadeny or since he has been 
Jlnot, 

What steps should be taken to correct the interpretation of 
Departmental Order 6-1*1*? 

Is Officer Goodall taking a gratuity in your opinion under the 
existing order? 

steps would you recommend be taken to prevent this recurrence 
and to guarantee transmittal of all information to precinct 
personnel? 
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PROBLEM #5 


You have been asked by your commanding officer to recommend cert^ 
guidelines for the selection of supervisory personnel, 

1) l-Jhat recoinmendations vgould you mke? Vihy? 

2) You have also’ been asked to submit a list of recommenc 
to improve the morale and to motivate the personnel oJ 
department. M^at would your recoirsnendations be? Giv? 
reasons why. 
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Cityville has a police chief who had attended a working seminar, a portic 
of which was devoted to the health conditions of employees. One point t\ 
impressed the cliief dealt with persons who were overweight. Upon his re1 
to the department, an order was issued that stated in effect that within 
or.e year all personnel had to have their weight in proportion to their he 
as determined by a list of actuaries published by the city physician. Or 
year after the order had been issued a report to the chief indicates tha1 
of the personnel are still overweight. The department has numerous 
athletic activities in which it participates and the city has adequate 
social and athletic facilities available to its residents. The chief ha^ 
ordered disciplinary action to be taken, 

vaihin the last two months you were promoted and assigned the duties of 
personnel officer. The chief has requested your opinions regarding disci 
plinary actions or alternative steps, 

1) What methods would you use to have the personnel involved 
voluntarily lose weight? 

2) How can overbearing authority create non-coirpliance and 
hostility within the organization structure? 
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Problem jf 8 

The chief of the Great City Police Department has advised his t 
that he is disturbed by the high number of burglaries that are 
in the city. He tells his commanders, "I -want the burglaries t 
cut down soon." The commanders in the patrol and detective di’ 
the vjord on to their subordinates ordering that burglaries be ( 
soon as possible. Lt. Smith, in the burglary squad, asks his ( 
officer what is the figure or percentage of decrease they wish 
comraanding officer feels that this is an excellent question an( 
lieutenant to prepare a paper indicating what are realistic goj 
much work and effort, Smith comes up with a figure of some Vl% 
first year, provided certain changes are instituted in the pat: 
and patterns, and further suggests that other divisions in the 
not directly connected with burglary be utilized to assist in 
Smith discusses and shows his paper to Lt. Brown in the patrol 
Brown, upon reading the paper, tells Smith that the figure is ’ 
and if his suggestion of changing the distribution of the patri 
adopted, other crimes will show increases and the deterrent ac 
patrol force will be lost. Smith submits his paper to his comi 
officer who, after randomly reading it, passes it on to his co 
officer for submission and approval at the next staff meeting. 
White submits the paper as written for staff consideration. T1 
officer of the patrol division strenuously objects to the recoi 
as they affect patrol operation, claiming that they will compl' 
all patrol activities. He further states that it is impossibL 
effective goals where deterrent action is involved and that sii 
cannot be adequately be determined, measuring for them cannot 1 
done. 

1 ) 


2 ) 


3 ) 


You are asked by the chief to prepare a paper to dete; 
if measurements for work effectiveness on the curtail! 
burglaries can be done. 

You are further asked to submit recommendations, indi' 
secondary goals or objectives can in the future, be d' 
together with the necessary measuring devices. 

What criteria would you utilize in the consideration 
curtailment of burglaries? 
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ion commanders have recently received orders from the chief's office 
from their personnel workable suggestions for the development and 
ion of a new reporting system which will be placed into effect six 
nee. 

1 of the Patrol Division has called a special staff meeting of his 
ts and sergeants, advising them of the chief's order and requesting 
obtain further information and facts from the operational personnel 
ne chief can reach a more effective decision on the type of forms to 
lumber of copies to be made, and their nethod of distribution. Sgt. 

3 not make inquiry of his men but his personnel hear of what is going 
Division from other officers and they proceed to discuss some of the 
itions among themselves. Officer Munster, who worked in report sys- 
Lopment, has on his own, submitted a two-page suggestion list to a 
rgeant who in turn passed It on to the lieutenant on Sgt. Sharp's 
. Sharp hears of this upon his return from his time off and asks 
mster why he did not submit his suggestion to him, Munster replies 
jergeant had not asked for suggestions and that he had heard from 
Leers in the Division that their sergeants had asked for suggestions 
Lt that passing these suggestions on to Sgt. Sharp would have been a 
iime. Sharp takes offense at Officer Munster's comments and proceed? 

I report charging him with insubordination and violating the chain 
i. The report reaches the lieutenant's desk, where, after reviewing 
S3, he calls Sgt. Sharp to his office and advises him that he does 
Lny trouble on his shift and to forget the whole incident, A few 
Sharp, while drinking coffee in the canteen with Capt, Cool, 

) issue up and relates the fact that the lieutenant did not back him 
id at the table at the time of this discussion were a detective and 
.eutenant, each of whom carry only that portion of the story as 
' the sergeant back to their operations. Soon the entire Division 
>f the story and both Officer Munster and Capt, Cool are being 
behind their backs. During an inspection, the entire story is 
» the attention of the inspecting team, 

hat recommendations should the inspection team make in their report'? 

hat action, if any, should be taken by Capt, Cool upon receipt of 
the knowledge that the entire Division is discussing the incident? 

hat steps should be taken immediately and in the future to prevent 
recurrence of similar incidents? 
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Problem 10 


The Great City Police Department is a medium sized organization which, 
together with seven other municipal departments, recently has been 
asked to inprove their operating procediu^es so that the city might pro- 
vide increased service without the need to raise taxes in the coming 
fiscal year. The chief of the department has issued a memorandum to his 
division heads requesting that they submit recommendations on how the 
department “can in^jrove its services without increasing the cost to the 
citizens.” The traffic division commander, a captain, has often dis- 
cussed with his staff the problems caused by having the traffic control 
devices under his command* On numerous occasions in the past, he has 
recommended that this function be taken from the police department and 
transferred to the traffic engineering division, a part of the city 
engineering department. 

On his own, he has undertaken studies that show that in terms of finances 
and manpower, it would be feasible to transfer this function from the 
police department to the engineering department. However, each time he 
has attempted to report this fact to the chief of police, the chief of 
the field operations bureau has rejected the reports. 

The captain in charge of traffic is a personal friend of the city engi- 
neer, One day during a church social function, he tells the engineer 
of his findings in reference to the suggested transfer of the traffic 
maintenance operation. The city engineer agrees with the captain and 
tells him that he will take steps to see to it the transfer does occur* 

At the next city commission meeting with the mayor, the recommendation 
is brought up by the engineer. The police chief requests time to study 
the recommendation, claiming that this is the first he has heard of it. 

The chief returns to the department, and in a state of agitation, fires 
off a memo to the field operations bureau chief requesting to know why 
ho was "put on the spot" at the commission meeting. In the interim, 
the police personnel who repair the traffic lights have heard through the 
rumor mill that their transfer is eminent. They become agitated to the 
extent that they approach the traffic captain and tell him that they all 
wish transfers from their present assignments. When the captain asks 
them why, they advise him that they have heard from various sources that 
they will be transfered to civilian status. Many of these personnel 
joined the department as police officers but during the war years assumed 
the task of traffic maintenance. No one has changed the system and it 
remained with police personnel performing the task. The captain explains 
to them that they are police officers and police supervisors and not 
traffic maintenance people, but this has no effect upon them and their 
hostility continues. 



n, fearful of the morale problem that may now- arise^ contacts 
ng and research division and requests the captain there to 
a study to determine the feasibility of this questioned transfer, 
ng and research people claim that this is not a correct function 
that this is a special staff function which they can only 
e in together with other divisions, 

Lst all of the problems that you see in terms of formal 
rganization. 

, Vftiat use, if any, could the chief have made of the informal 
organization? 

, VJhat use, if any, could the chief of the field operations 
bureau have made of the informal organization? 

, v;hat use, if any, could the traffic captain have made of 
the informal organization? 

> you consider this suggested transfer appropriate considering 
le objectives and goals of the police organization? VJhy? 

) the contention of the captain In charge of planning and 
^search correct? 
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INoTRUCTIONSj This is a multiple choice examin- 
ation. V^ite your name in the appropriate place 
called for on the answer sheet. Indicate the 
correct answer by placing an X through the letter 
preceding the correct answer to the question. Do 
not mark the examination. V/hen you have completed 
the examination, turn in the examination and the 
answer sheet to the instructor. 



The responsibility for the failure or success of any individual or 
unit in a police organization iot 

a. Fixed with the individual or unit charged with the task 

b. Fixed with tho supervisor in charge of the unit or individual 

c, Fixed vjith the chief administrator 

d, All of the above 

The most important element of planning is: 

a, A clear, concise statement of the problem which gives rise to t 
need for the plan 

b, Gaining concurrences for the plan 

c. ’Evaluating the plan 

d. None of the above 

Policy making, as a function of management, has as its objectives: 

a. The establishment of firm procedures for tho conduct of the aff 
of the police agency 

b, Guiding the total effort of the police operation in the achieve 
of its goals 

c. The development of schedules and work programs for the vjhole or 
ization 

d, Maintaining clear channels of communications within the organize 
The effectiveness of the whole organization is dependent upon: 

a. The chief executive only 

b. Good management practices 

c. The effectiveness of the several parts 

d. The flexibility of the organization 

In grouping tasks and functions for organizational assignment the f 
consideration is: 

a. Line capacity to perform 

b. The level of authority required 

c. The level of general competence of the operational personnel on 

d. None of the above 
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6« The chief administrator never actually relinquishes responsibility 
but merely discharges it: 

a. By the act of assignment 

b. ^ delegating authority 

c. By inspect ional follow-up 

d. All of the above 

7. Control is essential to the effective operation of your organization 
and the only way you may achieve control is: 

a. Through continuous inspection 

b. Through accurate report writing 

c. Through the operation of a limited span of control 

d. Through extensive in-service training 

8. When lines of authority are disrupted or bypassed in the ordinary 
operation of an organization, by principles 

a. The superior officers thus bypassed have no responsibility for t 
order given or the task assigned 

b. Coordination is Inpoasible because the essential element of com- 
munications has been disrupted 

c. The command officer who permits it has widened his span of contr 
to a point beyond his ability to function 

d. All of the above 

9. In a systematic solution to a problem of supervision, the first step 
would be to: 

a. Decide what the answer should be 
b« Form a tentative conclusion 

c. Employ trial and error methods 

d, Jbrmulate the problem clearly 

0# Which one of the following phases of a police promotional examinatio 
program should be considered as the least valuable: 

a. Written examination 

b» Service rating or past performance 

c , Seniority 

d. Oral interview 

1. If a performance evaluation system is to work well, it must: 

a. Provide for an interview between the supervisor and the enployee 

b. Be used primarily to Judge a man's personal character 

c. Be recognized as a disciplinary device by those involved 

d. Assure each officer an opportunity to cortpare his rating with th 

of his fellow officers 
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king a detailed analysis of job content and requirements for 
visory position, all but one of the following are elements to 
idered: (Identify the one which is not an element.) 

sonal characteristics 
eral administrative ability 
hnical G:q>erience 

ironraental factors of the occupation 

Ion is a continuing function or process and is conducted to: 
fy the statement that is incorrect*) 

long the correction of errors 
ermine training needs 
cover praise-worthy work 

ermine the effectiveness of personnel assignments 

t important responsibility the administrator has to the super- 
s to: 

egate proper authority 
rcise strict controls 
rdinate unit activities 
nforce their authority 

ng the problems, needs, and difficulties of his subordinates 
g their work is principally in which element of supervision: 

acting 

roving 

luatlng 

municating 

cess of communication by supervisory personnel must be con- 
to be: (Select the best answer*) 

essary only when the supervisor has something special to report 
uired only when there is a report form to be filled out 
ontrol to make sure the supervisor is performing 
integral part of the supervisor's responsibility 

ctive internal communications system is essential to police 
ons. If the reporting system is to best serve the purposes 
: (Select the best answer.) 

orm the subordinate of what is required 
nish information needed by the supervisor 
nish information (where applicable) to outside interests 
of the above 
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10. All but one of the following are areas for supervisory training. 
(Identify the one which is not applicable.) 

a. Personnel utilization 

b. Investigating domestic disturbances 

c. Employee relations 

d. Standards of performance and work measurements 

19 . In a discussion session maximum effectiveness can be achieved by 
permitting the men to speak: 

a. According to rank so that order is maintained at all times 

b. In order of their experience 

c. Regardless of rank and without fear of reprisal 

d. According to age and rank so that the discussion remains at a 

dignified level 

20. \Mch of the following is the most important to an efficient, productiv 
and smooth operating law enforcement agency; 

a. How well uniformed and housed it is 

b. The quality of the supervision provided 

c. The physical equipment the department has 

d. The number of men employed 

21. The process of delegation can be regarded as: (Select the best 
answer.) 

a. The assignment of duties 

b. The granting of permission 

c. The creation of an obligation 

d. All of the above 

22. When faced with an unfamiliar situation, a good leader will generally: 
(Select the best answer.) 

a. Avoid involvement and hope it will not be discovered 

b. Suggest that a subordinate perform the task 

c. Make a snap decision and adhere to it at all costs 

d. Hake a decision based upon available facts, experience and 

systematic understanding 

23 . Planning is made more effective by: (Select the best answer.) 

a. Clarifying the objectives 

b. Disregarding variable or uncertain things 

c. Limiting the number of people involved in making the plan 

d. Considering all possible alternatives to fit all possible situation 

21:. All but one of the following are barriers to effective reporting. 
(Identify that one,) 

a. Language and word meaning 

b. Status system 

c. Honesty 

d. Chain of command 



sory officer should report to his subordinates all but 
6 following items: 

igh accident and criminal locations on their beat 
valuation ratings of the subordinate's co-workera 
tives of the department 
tmental policy, rules and regulations 

he direct management uses of Inspections and evaluations are 
ect the best answer.) 

ve the selection of personnel 
op in-service training programs 
t the supervisor in improving personnel 
f the above 

rgency situation where the outcome requires instantaneous 
by subordinates, which of the following broad kinds of 
p will most likely produce the best results: 

ratio 

3Z-faire 

ratio 

>mbination of the above 


t-he following represent legitimate areas of evaluation: 

t.y of work 
jdge of work 
iance and proirptnesa 
r the above 

the following la identified as other than a management function: 

Lzlng 

5 

Lng 

Lng 

.on-making process: (Select the best answer.) 

lines the attitude, environment and morale of the police 
icy 

mrdensome task which should be delegated 

I recognition of the fact that man's ability to make decisions 
Imlted 

.dom handled correctly 

•ons for decision-making are a result of: (Select the 
ir.) 

Icatlon from superiors 

referred to the supervisory by the subordinate 
tive displayed on the part of the executive 
‘ the above 


3?. A formal inspection system Is generally initiated in a police 

organization for the basic purpose of: (Select the best answer.) 

a. Determining who is at fault in order that disciplinary action 
may be taken 

b. Recognizing existing problems and seeking methods and procedures 
for constructively Improving the entire operation 

c. Pinpointing problem personnel 

d. All of the above 

33. Line inspection is one of the major types of inspection recommended. 

The line inspector: 

a. Has limited functional authority 

b. Has absolute authority to correct 

c. Has a responsibility to report deficiencies noted in operations 

other than his own 

d. None of the above 

31:. Line inspection is accomplished through various approaches: 

(Select the best answer.) 

a. Personal or direct observation 

b. Review of specific actions 

e. General review of results achieved 
d« All of the above 

3?. Special staff inspection involves: 

a. Examination of overall policlos, programs and procedures 

b. Examination of departmental objectives as they, relate to all personn 

c. Limited functional authority 

d. Departmental budget analysis 

36. The best way to handle a new enqjloyee who frequently asks questions 
requiring lengthy, time-consuming answers is to: 

a. Provide the right answers even if it takes time to look them up 

or otherwise obtain them 

b. Have him check the reference library 

c. Tell him the answers are self-evident 

d. Reprimand him for failing to give adequate attention to instructions 

37. l-ilhich of the following requires the most skill on the part of the 
supervisory officer: 

a, Ch^ging attitudes already formed 

b. Selection of cong^etent personnel 

c. Preparing performance evaluations 

d, Reccwmending errployees for promotion 



)C. The objective of utilizing a performance appraisal forTC is: 

(oolQct the best answer,) 

a. To record the niistakes and errors made by a subordinate 

b. To provide a means for documenting deficiencies in order that 

disciplinary action may be justified 

c. To create an appreciation of need for a formal inspection syste 

d. To provide for constructive correction of faults, mistakes and 

errors 

39 , The purpose of organization Isi 

a. The gathering of people together for the sole purpose of inducl 

them to work 

b. The gathering together of people for primary and secondary purp 

which can be referred to as goals or objectives 

c. The gathering together of people into special functions or rela 

in order to achieve original goals of the whole organizatior 

d. None of the above 

110, The analogy of using the human body In conparing it to the organize 
tional structure can best be said to: 

a. Show that like the human bo(^/, organizational activities must t 

grouped 

b, That like the human body organization has similar tasks and 

functions 

c, That like the human body organization must be controlled by a 

central authority 

d. All of the above 

111, In discussing the philosophy of "tall" va, "short" organizations, 
one of the primary factors to be considered Is that w© wish to: 

a, Increase the administrative distance for decisions because in 

that fashion more people will participate 

b, Decrease the administrative distance so that the operational 

level can receive a decision quickly where it must 

c. Elongate the organizational structure so that there are more 

operatives and less chiefs 

d. None of the above 

The informal organization is based upon: 

a. The formal organization and its inter-personal relationships 

b. The formal organization and its task assignments 

c. The number of informal leaders which emerge 

d. None of the above 
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43. The formal organization bases its activity upon: 

a. Geography, time and resources, function 

b. Georgraph, resources and time, process 

c. Product, geography, process 

d. Function, product, geography, time, process 

4I4. Supervisors have a responsibility for reporting: (select best answ^ 

a. Training needs to the training authority 

b. Off duty activities of patrol personnel 

c. Other supervisors ■who are neglecting their duties 

d. The major objectives of supervision 

45. Supervisors who are performing effectively: 

a. Generally resent inspections 

b. Generally resent performance evaluations 

c. Generally appreciate inspections and performance evaluations 

d. All of the above 

46, The responsibility for training the employee for the job ahead: 

a. Remains solely with the supervisor 

b, Is a joint endeavor - employee, supervisor and organization 
0. Remains solely with the employee 

d# Should be delegated to the lowest level of command 

14?. You should delegate: 

a. Only when you are going to be absent 

b. Only in an emergency 

c. At performance evaluation time and you are overburdened 

d. Because it is an important function by which a supervisor accomi 
his mission 

18. The top administrator (chief) 

a. Retains the responsibility for the ultimate failure or success < 
his organization 

b. Must delegate responsibility so that all personnel share the loi 
in the event of failure 

c. r-iust evaluate limitations of personnel when delegating ultimate 
responsibility 

d. All of the above 
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3vel of management is : ( select best answer) 

pendent on the next higher level for all decisions which 
feet unit operation 

pendent on the next higher level for proper identification and 
berpretation of objectives and policies under which it operates 

3ponsible to one another for reporting deficiencies in super- 
3ory practices 

L of the above 

of the following is not a limitation connected with the planning 

3 : 

ibility to forecast accurately 

Tie and expense 

Dlementation 

idency toward inflexibility 
ig is: 

3 issuing of directives 

3 process of indicating to subordinates what should be done 
piding in advance what is to be done 
L of the above 

ig the schedule of days off, vacations, and reliefs is: 

exaD?3le of the reporting function of supervision 
example of the directing function of supervision 
example of the planning function of supervision 
example of the evaluation function of supervision 

3d supervisor is the man who can: (select best answer) 

any job better than any of his subordinates 

pognlze the abilities and capabilities of subordinates and 
Legate accordingly 

iiand con 5 >llance to all rules and regulations 
le of the above 

Lness, democratic orientation, inter-action, leadership, en^jathy, 
^reservation, social distance and cohestveness, and unity are: 

rms that describe the formal organization and its inter-action 
rms that describe unit organization and their inter-action 
rras that describe the divisional structure and its organization 
?ms that describe the informal organization and its group activity 
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Cost, policy, size and control of decentralization are facts that 
relate to: 

a. Budget theories 

b. Coinmunication 

c . Decentralization 

d. Operational techniques that affect staff operations only 

56. The administrative cycle is broken down into major categories, they aj 

a. Planning, action, evaluation 

b. Planning, objectives, control, re-evaluation 

c. Objectives, action, control, re-cycling 

d. Objectives, planning and replanning decisions, action, control 

57. When considering decentralization, one of the most critical factors 
to consider is: 

a. Organization structure 

b. Morale 

c. Capabilities of subordinates 

d. None of the above 

5B. There are generally three types of leadership referred to by Industrie 
psychologists, they are: 

a. Autocratic, exemplary, laissez-faire 

b. Democratic, laissez-faire, napoleonlc 

c. Democratic, autocratic, laissez-faire 

d. None of the above 

59. Five typical styles of leadership behavior are: 

a. Telling, persuading, consulting, joining, delegating 

b. Telling, persuading, comanding, joining, delegating 

c. Telling, persuading, joining, influencing, delegating 

d. Telling, persuading, consulting, influencing, exemplifying 

60. To fully understand leadership we must recognize three forces that 
bear upon him, they are: 

a. Forces in the leader, forces in the individual, forces in the 
situation 

b. Forces in the leader, forces in the group members, forces in the 
organization 

c. Forces in the leader, forces in the situation, forces in the 
organization 

d. Forces in the leader, forces in the group members, forces in the 
situation 



61i The statem^ht. depends on both the person and Ma W7i5?c*W]iieijt-'' 

is referring to: *' 

s. The individual and his notivation 

b. The personal Communications 

c. Group dynamioe 

d. Inter-action between the formal and the informal organization 

62. To njotivate personnel, an effective measure has been to: 

a. Have the personnel participate only in decision making 

b. Have subordinates participate only In limited tasks 

c. H»ve subordinates clearly understand their objectives 

d. Have the subordinates participate in planning and decision 
making whenever possible 

63. “The feed-back process" could best be described as: 

a. Listening to personal gripes of subordinates and evaluating them 
b» The formal organization’s intelligence system 
0 , The strategic placing of subordinates to feed back useful data 
for operational consideration to determine if orders are 
achieving goals or objectives 

d« A method used to Inflate subordinates ' egos 

6li. The decision making apparatus is a term that is applied only to; 

a. The chief 

b. The chief and his staff 

c. The chief, his staff and sipervisors 

d. The total organization, where feasible 

65. Dynamic leadership is a good leader that uses: 

a. A wide range of techniques 

b. Exen^slary techniques only 

c. A relatively few methods and techniques 
d» The command philosophy only 

66, Reward and Initiative are concepts of developing the individual in 
the organization, A third factor that is needed is: 

a. On-the-job training 

b. Equipment 
0. Teaching 

d. Pay 

6?. When we talk of rewarding the individual in organization, we are 
really in effect saying* 

a» That the supervisor only should reward so that the subordinate 
kill recognize the supervisor’s interest in him 



b. That only tho organization reward the indi’/idual for sped! 
acts so that he feels the organization has an interest in 

c. That the organization reward the individual through the su 
visor so that the subordinate recognizes the organization 
the supervisor as being one 

d. Money, letters of conunendatlon and time off are the only 1 
factors 

68, k good career development program iss 

a, A mandatory technique to have personnel work in a variety 

b. An optional choice for the personnel to determine if they 
work in a variety of techniques 

n, A good supervisoiy tool that can be utilized effectively t 
poor subordinates 

d. A good organizational tool to punish subordinates who do n 
measure up to organization standards 

69, When we discuss planning and objectives there are specific typ 
can consider; 

a, Strategic and tactical 

b, Strategic and long range 

c, Tactical and short range 

d« Strategic, long range and immediate 

70, While an organization may have a objective, it can* 

a. Not have secondary primary objectives 

b. Have secondary objectives 

c. Have only one secondary objective 

d. Mona of the above 

71, A primary requisite that organization requires is: 

a* Integrated effort and coordination 

b. Integrated effort only 

c. Coordination and strict controls 

d. All of the above 

72, Before any standards can be set for an or^anl-iation wn wist hi 

a. Rules and regulations 

b. Administrative order 

c. A measuring yardstick 

d. None of the above 



od supervisor can only supervise; 

Six people 
Seven people 
Eight people 

An unknown number based upon the supervisor's ability and the 
training of the subordinates 

r shortcomings of organization, particularly in the operational 
1 of supervision, might be said to be: 

An inability to see that all organizations are coirposed of social 
groi^)ing3 that have human feelings 

The organization's refusal to delegate authority 

The lack of training for supervisors assuming new tasks within the 
organization 

All of the above 

od definition of coordination is: 

The orderly arrangement of group effort 

The providing of unity of action to achieve a goal 

The orderly arrangement of group effort to provide unity of action 
In the pursuit of a common purpose 

The communication process to establish lines of authority for the 
purposes of work 

ge In organization Is: 

Not a consideration of supervision since they do not bring it about 

A major consideration of supervision since they affect how smoothly 
the new process will work by the type of explanation they give 
their subordinates 

Influenced solely by management at the upper levels 
None of the above 

e the order has been issued it becomes the task of the organizational 
to make certain that the personnel stay on the target to achieve 
order's objective." This statement really means: 

The measuring of work is the sole responsibility of management 

Supervision and management are responsible for the overseeing of 
the lirplementatlon of an order 


(continued on next page) 


c. Only the operational personnel are affected by orders and 
the tasK of management is to make them aware that the order 
exists 

d. Mone of the above 
78, A good leader is: 

a. Rigid in his range of supervisoi7 methods but considerate of his 
personnel 

b. Flexible in his supervisory methods and considerate of his personne' 

c. Flexible in his supervisory methods but authoritative in his style 

d. Flexible in his supervisory methods but makes decisions himself 

79 « The line viewpoint as It relates to the Line/Staff relationship 

indicates*. 

a. Staff tends to assume line authority 

b. Staff steals credit 

c« Staff fails to keep line infornwd * 
d. All of the Above 

8O4 The Staff/Line relationship exists: (select best answer) 

a. In spite of widespread difficulties 

b. In order that we can operate in terms of the objectives of the 

department as a whole 

c. Beoause line is not capable of performing staff functions 

d. Because staff is better educated 

81. Planning Involves forecasting. Forecasting in planning for the police 
operation: 

a« Is not complicated because we can rely on past experience 

b. Is most difficult because we deal mainly with the unpredictable 
human element 

c« Should be handled by someone outside the police sphere 
di All of the above 

82. When we teach or train someone we are atterrpting to: 

a. Change his attitude 

b. Change his habits 

c. Inprove his skills 

d. Any one or combination of the above 

83. The most desirable supervisory procedure In order to keep subordinates 
“on their toes“ is: 

a* To apply disciplinary measures 

b. Encourage initiative by delegating authority 

c. To require frequent reports 

d. Test their knowledge and alertness frequently 
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A lack of leadership qualities is indicated by: 

a« Rarely asking others to perform an unpleasant task 

b. Frequently praising subordinates 

c. Allowing subordinates to hold meetings 

d. Rarely delegating authority to subordinates 

Vhen training a subordinate, the best way to make him Into a capable 
employee is to: 

a* Tell him what to do at each point so that he will never make a 
mistake 

b. Encourage him to make his om decisions as far as his assigned 
duties will permit 

c. Refuse to answer questions to which you believe he should know the 
answers 

d« Have him memorize Department Rules and Regulations 

In planning police courses, it is most inportant to make the content 
of each lesson capable of being: 

a. Taught in one class meeting 

b, "Tied" to something which the trainee already knows or can do 
c* Spread over several class meetings 

d. Ebcplained in technical terms 

The supervisor must recognize that: 

a. Learning should be uniform if the instruction is the same for all 

personnel 

b. Persons differ in the amount they can learn in a given period of 

time 

c. Learning is impossible without individual instruction 

d. Learning is a passive procedure and participation serves no value 

Subordinates do not object to strict regulations if they: 

a. Believe their superior approves of the regulation 

b. Apply only to minor phases of the work 

c. Are enforced without bias and favor 

d. Result in irtproved departmental procedures 

Peter Drucker indicates that the "success and ultimately the survival 
of every organization depends on"; 

a* Supervisory personnel 

b* The organization's ability to develop people 

c. Supervisory reporting 

d. Lateral communications 
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90. Departmental policies should be in writing to: (select best t 

a. Provide work for administrative personnel 

b. Provide a basis for disciplinary action 

c. Eliminate the possibility of misinterpretation 

d. All of the above 
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der to help police officials develop managerial skills, 
anagement Institute was conducted try the Institute of Govern- 
e University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, This Institute, 
of one hundred twenty (120) class hours of instruction 
9 ( 5 ) full-week sessions, was spaced over the period between 
3, 1966 and March 3* 196? with from one to three weeks of 
falling between each weekly session, 
rogram was well planned, well organized, and carefully 
, The excellent physical facilities afforded by the Institute 
)nt's new building added to the over-all quality of the 

lult education, the much to be desired spaced- learning approach 
This technique allowed members time to think about their 
fhen they returned to their respective police departments, 
afforded them the opportunity of relating the class Instruc- 
i actual operative and managerial problems facing them in 
’ operations, 

tlon Methodology 

eloping this evaluation, several technl(|U©s were employed: 
test was administered at the beginning and end of the course 
attempt to measure the Increase in managerial knowledge 
the participants after the course, 
terviews were conducted with participants on an individual 
sis throughout the course, 
asses and lectures were attended. 


4. Outlines, texts, and other hand-out materials were reviewed. 

5 . The transcribed lectures and lecture notes of several in- 
structors were read. 

6. Individual instructors were consulted. 

The results of these several approaches to evaluating the effective- 
ness of the Police Management Institute are as follows. 

Tests 

Prior to any indoctrination or lecture, a general objective test 
was given to the participants to ascertain their managerial knowledge 
level. The purpose of the test was explained to the group and they 
were asked to answer only the questions to which they knew the answers 
not to guess. For obvious reasons, the participants were asked not to 
sign their names to their papers. At the completion of the course 
the same test was again administered with similar explanations and 
instructions not to sign their papers, 

A coTiparison of the correct answers on the first tost with those 
on the second test showed a positive improvement as high as 35^ 
certain areas, but vdth an average improvement of about 18^ to 20^. 
There appeared to be no clustfiring of questions missed either time the 
test was administered, thus tending to indicate that the course was 
balanced In its appro.ich and did not cover one area to the exclusion 
of others. On the basis of the test results, we could state that the 
Institute was successful in significantly raising the managerial knowl 
level of the participants. 
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rvlews 

ig the time in which the Institute was held, this evaluator 
Dportunity to speak with virtually every participant and get 
ion to individual classes as well as the Institute as a whole, 
^erviews were held throughout the duration of the Institute, 
m comments were made at the completion. 

5t without exception the students appeared to V.e highly 
, enthusiastic, and eager to attend the course. This high 
mthusiasm appeared to continue throughout the entire sequence, 
lents were especially strong about the high level of competence 
structors. In addition, they frequently remarked that this was 
I most beneficial courses they had ever attended and felt that 
!ome to grips with the problems of their departments and how 
I their operational efficiency. 

; of their written but unsigned comments are? 

lived a clear understanding of my role in the organlzr-tion. 

icovered some of my many weaknesses and through the instruction 

ititute and this course, I think I will be or try to be a 

)orvisor 

lel that I gained very valuable experiences from being able 
ite with members from other (police) departments.*' 
iv© learned the manager's role in an organization. Better 
ling of how and why people in the organization act and react 
ner they do. Have a better insight into the management 
it related to using personnel to reach the goals of the 

' # 
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”Hav« attended courses dealing with management at some of i 
outstanding universities, but this is the best I have ever atter 
"Better understanding of the functions of management, ” 

”1 now feel that I am better able to understand the problen 
deal with with respect to the cause behind the problems rather t 
the problems alone,” 

"Have as many police officers and their departments exposed 
this course as possible," 

"I now understand myself and my job better," 

"I now have a bettor insight into management at the public 
and solving public problems." 

"I know now how to set objectives and goals to attain bette 
results," 

"I have an entire new concept of management as a whole," 
"Have a better and brooder knowledge of organiaation manage 
that can be applied to future needs of Police Department," 

Classes 

The classes were taught in an atmosphere of friendliness ar 
relaxed discussion which was conducive to learning. The student 
to be interested, attentive, and alert most of the time. There 

^ns, 

were well structured, the .subject m^ 
\Q time available and the heterog 
le emphasis and level of instructic 
n, there was a good balance of emphs 
vj-arly in the areas dealing with manage 


eting, planning, directing, huwan relations, and orgimization. 

Instruction 

On the whole, the instructors represented a most capable group of 
teachers with tho capacity to excito the imagination, generate 
isia:;m for the subject under discussion, and relate general theory 
le specifics of departmental operation* All were quite competent 
jeir areas and appeared to have a real mastery of their subject, 
le basis of my observations of virtually every instructor, I would 
then on the average as excellent, with a few deserving quite 
lor ratings. 

Texts 

In the opinion of this evaluator, the textual material was tho only 
y inappropriate part of this course. The management text as such is 
collent book of readings but not appropriate for this course. In 
Inloft, a more basic and developmental approach afforded by some 
text would have been more suitable for this particular group, 
legative aspect, however, was offset somewhat by the significant 
ipropriate outlines and other hand-out material supplied by 
.dual instructors, 

ienoral Observations and Recommendations 

In the whole, this Institute could only be rated as excellent. The 
t matter, the instructors, the facilities, and the organization 
llwell above average. Despite this excellent rating, however, 

1 «ireas appeared to warrant further experimentation and/or 
eratlon for possible improvement in subsequent institutes. 


If appropriate, for example, a greater use should be made of 
visual material -- especially films. Though the old saw of one pict 
and a thousand words is not always true visual materials do involve 
the student and frequently present material with a greater impact th 
the instructor could under sterile classroom conditions. This is 
espeolfilly true with Individuals who are not used to listening to 
lectures for extended periods of time, 

Another possible thought would be to consider the appropriatene 
of structuring one or two evening discussion sessions each week. 
These sessions could cover problems related to various phases of pol: 
work and management, and might help to shore up the class material. 
Some consideration might also be given to introducing more part; 
pative techniques in class. More role playing, critical incidents, 
cases, problems, and the like might be used to an advantage. 

Finally, one minor point involves the length of class periods. 
Some of the group appeared to become restive after about forty or 
fifty minutes of lecture. Perhaps some thought could be given to th« 
possibility of, say, fifty-minute periods rather than ninoty-minute 
periods. 

All of the above when viewed in the perspective of the entire 
Institute are obviously minor in nature. If effectively incorporatec 
however, they might well serve to improve to some degree an already 
excellent program. 


End 
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A BRIEF SUMMARY OP OLEA GRANT NO. 087 
For Police Admlnlatrecive Training for 
Arkansas Law Enforcemenc Supervisors 


Heed for training of law enforcement personnel in Arkansas Has been reeo* 
|Ql 2 ed by most officials of the administration of the criminal Justice system 
:or naay yaflf®* 


A grant for $33»251 was approved by the Office of Law Enforcement Asslsta 
I.S. Department of Justice, October 11, 1966, for the period, October 1, 1966 
ictober 31, 1967, to give intensive in-service training to Arkansas Law Enforc 
leot supervisory personnel, 

Clovis Copeland was employed as special projects director on October 15, 
nd Mrs. Vanda Lopes was employed as the secretary-bookkeeper a few days later 

Following conferences with many police training officials, it was determl 
hat the four main topics for training should be: Community and Press Relatio 
ollce Management, Police Science and Basic Law for Lav Enforcement Officers. 

It was also determined that it would be necessary to hold the classes dur 
he day when the time demand on police supervisors is at a minimum. 

A contract was made with the University of Arkansas School of Law to reae 
he legal field with a view of providing a basic course. This, they found, wa 
ouch greater task than they at first assumed it would be, and it required 40 
eolor lav students and four lav professors more than six months to complete 
ouraea on seven different topics. 

An agreement was also reached with Arkansas State Teachers College (which 
iter changed its name to State College of ArkansaA), for an evaluation team. 

They were instructed to determine, if possible; 

1. Receptivenesa of the students to the instruction. 

2. Methods of Improving the daily instruction methods and materials. 

3. The best methods of teaching law enforcement supervisors, including 
ngth of lessons, type of lesson materials, instructional techniques which 
sen to be the moat effective. 

4. What the courses were accomplishing. 

5. Effectiveness of the project. 

b. Recommendations for future in-service training programs. 

The heads of every major police organization In the state was contacted e 

promised full cooperation in the training program. Many expreesed great 
ithuslasm. 
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But, when It came time to register, many of the department heads compla 
of manpower shortages and the general unavailability of men. 

The result was that a comparatively small number o£ departments which v> 

terested most In progress and training, sent most men to the classes and tho 
who needed the instruction most stayed away. 

We made a special effort to get attendance from the smallest department 
This met with little success. 

The total number of studenta was 386. The original plan was from chief 
through the rank of sergeant, but exceptions were made in departments which I 
no established ranks, and for departments who had men who were in line for pi 
motions. 

In two Instances, the city managers considered themselves as head of th< 
police departments, above the chiefs, and were accepted. Municipal judges ai 
city attorneys, circuit Judges and prosecuting attorneys and other city, coui 
and municipal officials were invited to attend specific classes where certaii 
financial and personnel problems were under discussion. 

This seemed to bring a new perspective to the officials in some InsCanc* 

We also Invited certain members of the State Legislature to sit In when 
discussions were underway on minimum standards and training problems. 

A survey of police agencies of the state revealed that oa*the«Job train 
was about the only type education in law enforcement most recruits were rece 

Selection of new officers was largely political, with little emphasis o' 
background or training. Intestinal fortitude and the willingness to work loi 
hours for low pay was the principal employment policy for many departments. 

Little Rock, North Little Rock, Port Smith, Fayetteville and Springdale 
along with a few other departments had established regular recruit training 
programs. These training programs vary greatly In time, subjects and tralnl 
methods. 

In practically all police agencies, training Is conducted when the time 
manpower Is available. The Arkansas State Police and the Little Rock Police 
partment have established tegular recruit training programs of two full week 
before the officers are Issued guns and badges. 

However, exceptions are made by the State Police, and some are placed i 
service without any preliminary training except on a district basis. 

After conferences with officials of the Office of Law Enforcement Assls 
in which it was pointed out that most police supervisors could not leave the 
stations for a month's training on a full-time basis, It was deeidad that t 
training program be revised from the original grant plan, to the day-time p 
grams. 
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Benjamin Brasheara of the OLBA, was most helpful In working out theae c 

Copeland and Brasheara oet at the School of Governcnent^ University of N 
jrollna and conferred with Inatructors there about police training methoda 
echnlquaa. 

They also visited the OLEA cloaed*televlsion project for South Carolina 
^celned further ideas for training curricula and methoda. 

Copeland visited state and local police training programs In Georga> Al 
id Hlsalaalppl for the same purpose and the Police Training Academy for Mem 
mo., municipal police and the Shelby County (Tenn.) Sheriff's Department. 

It vss learned that most supervisors felt that they could not be away f 
,elr stations overnlght| and could not travel more than 50 miles to the cla 

Since week days seemed to make the least demand upon time of the police 
pervlsors. So, it was decided to hold the classes in four separate sectloi 
the state: Little Rock for Central Arkansas and the larger departments* i 
ally; Fayetteville for Northeast Arkansas; Monticello for Southeast Arkans^ 
d Hope for Southwest Arkansas. 

Latefi it developed that a large rlumber of officers from the Port Smith 
9t Central Arkansas area were being left out* so arrangements were made to 
isses at the Goldman Hotel* Port Smith* which proved to be one of the most 
iceaaful of the project. 

At Fayetteville* classes were in the Downtown Motor Lodge. At Jonesbor 
)y were In the beautiful Renge Student Center; at Monticello at Arkansas A 
LUge and at Hope Ln the Diamond Cafe, 

To conserve tlve* lunch was served In the same building with the classe 

The classes opened January 30, In the Grady Manning Motor Hotel at Lltt 
:k and closed Friday* Classes were from 9;30 a.m.* to 3:30p,m., generally 
! same schedule was followed at Fayetteville* Jonesboro, Monticello and Ho 
that order on consecutive weeks, with the same team of Instructors and evi 
ors. 

The Academy Commission composed of Sheriff Robert S. Moor of Desha Coun 
Col, Carl L. Miller, assistant director of the Arkansas State Police and 
ef of Police Hollis Spencer of Fayetteville served as consultants and the 
Ice and counsel proved invaluable. 

Chief R,E. Brians of the Little Rock Police Department; Chief Ray 0. Vl 
the North Little Rock Police Department and Captain D.M. Cox and Lt. Euge 
8t, training officers for the Little Rock Police Department, and Edward B 
clal agent* Federal Bureau of Investigation and Herbert Hoxle* special ag 
charge of the Little Rock FBI Office* were most cooperative in the develo: 
the curriculum and the selection of the Instructors. 

■> Brasheara left OLEA In September 1967 to complete doctoral studies at 
’igan State University. 
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H* P, Hsrgis* ® former superintendent of the Arkansas Boys Industila 
now an instructor In Adult Education for Che State Department of Educatlc 
assigned by that department to the project on a full-cLme basis. 

He was designated as Che coordinator. Re Introduced the courses and 
ructors and taught some of Che courses. 

The first series. Community Relations > Involved topics which would si 
supervisors assistance available to then by other agencies and organlzatj 
how closer ties with Che communlyt could assist tham in crime prevention 
enforcement . 

Col. Ernest McDaniel, veteran plana and training officer for the ArV 
National Guard, Cold how the Guard could assist In emergencies; how to ot 
assistance; legal basis for martial lav and state militia assistance; dl 
and emergency aid, and equipment and manpower available to local and cour 
pfflcers from the National Guard, and under what circumstances * 

He pointed out chat the way Arkansas Guard units are situated, there 
one near each police agency, and the police commander should work closely 
the Guard unit commander, so cooperation could come quicker and more effe 
when and if It occurred. 

Colonel McDaniel provided a mtmeographocl synopsis of his informatlo 

Riots and crowd control was also discussed and demonstrated by Guarc 
under Colonel McDaniel's direction. 

colonel Miller explained that the State Police was there to assist ! 
of£icece«*not to supersede them. He said there was at least one State P< 
In each county and he assured their cooperation. 

The director of the Weights and Measures Division of the State Hlgbi 
partment told how his officers were instructed to assist local authoritic 
ecially In law enforcement procedures Involving highways, such as wrecks, 
Jams and roadblocks. The Highway Department's Division is concerned witl 
ment of weights and measures standards for motor transport vehicles. 

Paul Scott of the Little Rock office of the Federal Bureau of Invst 
was the Instructor la a most informative course on probable causes for ai 
searches and seizures. 

This was Included In the CoauDunlty Relations courses, largely, becat. 
the recent court decisions affecting radical changes in field operations 
police agencies. 

He discussed the changes which had to be made to bring police practi 
line with the court decisions. 

Crime prevention was stressed by Mrs. Louise Hall, State Department 
ucatlon, who gave Instruction in the prevention and detection of shopllfi 
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She explained that since patrons deioanded that merchandlee be placed ouc 
le open for free examination, and the development of self-service merchandlz; 
lopllftlng and become more ex ensive and commonplace. 

She said that the total amount lost by shopkeepers was probably equal to 
)Cal profit to the owner, 

J,A, Uandloaer, security officer for Southwestern Bell— Arkansas, explali 
IV telephone authorities could cooperate In type apprehension of criminals. 

He also described security problems of the telephone system: thefts froc 
;d damage to, coin telephone boxes; thefts of copper wire and other material! 
oiD telephone lines and Installationa, and security problems Involving femalt 
iployes who get off and come to work at unusual hours. 

He also described problems connected with credit card calls, 

A team from the Pine Bluff Arsenal, an Arkansas installation of the U.S, 
my Chemical Warfare Servlcei dlecuesed and demonstrated the Identification < 
ngerous gases and explosives and how to handle and secure them until detalli 
the Arsenal could be contacted for disposal, 

Mr, Bargls discussed industrial communications, and its affect on police 
partments; how an officer could cotsmunlcate his Ideas and orders to his sup< 
Bors and 8ub*ordlnatea. 

Captain Cox of the Little Rock Police Department discussed the impoi 

Qcs of keeping adequate records. He said his department had little dlfficu 
owing the need for increased menpover end facilities after it started keepii 
U and adequate records of the department's activities. 

He gave each student s set of record forms used by his department, but e: 
alned that each department should adapt them to fit their own situations. 

Re said each officer on his force spent an average of one hour each day 
king out records. He said he considered this the most profitable hour spen 
far as the Dapartoent is concerned* 

Problems arrlelng with relecloos with the news media were discussed In d 
11 by a panel composed of Mrs, Louise Bowker, manager, Arkansas Press Assoc 
tlon; Ted Biggs « director of news end public relations for KARK> a Little R 
^io-televlsion station; Jemee 0, Campbell* regional manager, United Press-I 
Uonal Nave Service; Robert 8, McCord, editor,. North Little Rock Times; Joh 
Butt, editor, Jonesboro Sun; end Clark A, Ralston, news editor-cameraman fo 
!IV, a Little Rock television station, who is also chairman of the State Pol 
mission. 

They discussed msthods of improving police-news media relations; the pro 
ns of getting information correctly and speedily during disasters and emerg 
u; how news media could assist police agencies, and policies established b 
m services end newspapers in pre-trial publicity and coverage of on-the-s 
^nss and other eotergeoclee* 
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Hews media representatives pledged cooperation with police agencies in th 
ablishment o£ a media-officer who would work with the news media In develop 
icy and carrying it out so the public could obtain legitimate Information, 
ckly and accurately. 

Responsibilities and privileges of the press and police were discussed at 
gth, resulting in a much better understanding of the complex problems Invol 

The second course In Police Management was conducted by two Instructorx a 
son materials furnished by the International Association of Chiefs of Polic 

The instructors were Paul A. Bohart, a member of the lACP regular staff a 
met Chief of Police at Tuscon, Atit*, and Capt. J,P. Arnold, in charge of p 
al and training for Che Texas Department of Public Safety. 

This course included training la personnel selection and training, organ! 
Ion of a police department, importance of supervision, techniques for super 
ors, selection of supervisors, responsibilities, promotions, inspections, r 
iODshlps with subordioates and superiors and management! policy-making, de 
OQ-maklng and financial and organizational management. 

Their regular two-weeks course was ctamcoed into the one-week course. Tex 
ks prepared expeclally for the course, were retained by the students for fu 
r study. 

Third course was Science in taw Enforcement dealt largely with obtaining 
serving and presenting evidence; the science of solving crimes and catching 
mlnala, and the science of crime prevention. 

It also Includes courses In sociology and psychology of criminals, sex in 
me, Juvenile delinquency, use of photography In crime and the necessity of 
me laboratory reports In the assistance they can be In solution of crimes 
apprehension and conviction of the guilty. 

dune P. Bowling of the National Automoble Theft Bureau described the Impo 
ce of Investigating automobile thefts; catching auto thieves and recovering 
len vehicles. 

Be also enumerated assist:ance available to lav enforcement agencies in pt 
ting vehicle thefts and In catching automobile thieves and recovering stole 
idea . 

The Fourth Course was Basic Law for Law Enforcement Officers. It Include 
legal and geographical jurisdiction of local, state, federal county peace 
leers, and private security officers and detectives. 

Topics covered Included the Constitutional Rights of the Accused, Arrest! 
dence, the Substantive Laws of Crime, Search and Seizure, the Philosophical 
ts of Criminal Justice, Civil Liabilities of Lav Enforcement Officers, the 
stitutional Rights of Lav Enforcement Officers and Recommendations of the 1 
nt's Commission on Crime and the Administration of Criminal Justice. 
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The Law Couraea and laaCructlonal material were prepared by the Unlverai 
f Arkatvaae School of Law Ueder the eupervialon of Dr. Ralph A. Barnhart, Deai 
f the School and Professor James W. Galloan, former assistant U.S, District 
ttorney . 

The school used the services of r^re than 40 senior law students in dolnj 
le research for the project. The students and Instructors visited police agt 
les in various parts of the state; rode in patrol cars and observed the poll* 
aerations during more than ^ix months spent in research on the project. 

It developed that there is very little legal basis for many police operai 
specially when It comes to a division of functions and Jurisdictions between 
3unty and local police officials. 

They discovered that most of the lav enforcement operations and practicei 
ive based largely on tradition and custom. 

Conclusions 

From close contact, observation and association with the police supervise 
sfore and during the life of this project, I have dra\m the following concluj 
one: 


1. There Is a great need for a State Minimum Standards and Training Agei 
hlch can set minimum requirements for employment and service as police offlc< 
hese standards should be physical, educational, mental and moral. 

2. There must be some educational program originated which will provide 
aslc and elementary training for police officers at the small town and rural 
evel. These courses must Include basic law for peace officers, collection, 
ervatlon and presentation of evidence; probable causes for arrest and search 
nd seizure: The constitutional rights of the accused; legal Jurisdiction of 
aw enforcement officers; basic elements of crime prevention; responsibllltle 
f law enforcement officers, and cotomunity relations. 

3. Some system must be devised to make the police profession more attra 
ve. Job security, retirement provisions, In-scrvlce training, paid hoapltall 
Ion, disability benefits, shorter hours, and other fringe benefits, plus hlg 
ay would help. 

4. Because local and county taxing agencies have largely exhausted thel 
evenue**produclng ability, additional money for better salaries and equipment 
ust come from state or federal subsidies, or new sources. 

5. Peace officers should not be required to have extra jobs, known as 
^tnoonlightlng", In order to maintain a decent standard of living. Most of tl 
iff leers with whom I discussed the problem said these jobs left them little 
or home study, or time to attend special courses or schools. 
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6. There must be developed an extensive community relations program to 
sach taxpayers the terrific cost of crime and the Importance of good law enf< 
sment, as well as the necessity for coouaunlty cooperation In crime preventloi 
rograms. 


It Closer cooperation between the various police agencies, and with othi 
ilts of the Criminal Justice Syatea must be developed. There are areas in Ai 
isas where there is little communication between police agencies and the proi 
:utlng attorney or the Judges, except during appearances of the officers in 
>urt« There has been little Initiative In many places for any Interhcnage o: 
teas between these groups. In some Instances, this situation has extended t< 
le police services. 

8. Police superivsora must assume a greater policy-making role, especla 
i the adoption of new lavs and ordlnaces. In far too many jurisdictions, po 
Iflclals are not consulted ebout requirements for enforcement of new lews, o' 
aether proposed laws can be enforced, and what the enforcement costs will be 

9. Many laws are adopted in various jurisdictions, but few are ever re- 
galed. Some agency or group of agencies should begin a campaign to ellminati 
>aolete and unenforceable lawa and ordinances and modernize other laws and s 
:es 80 they can be and will be enforced. Lawmakers must take the lesson froi 
Lstory that morals cannot be legislated, and lava should be passed for the pi 
>8e of keeping the peace. 
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HISTORY 

In June, 1966, Mr. Courtney Evene, acting director, Office of tav Enforce 
ilfitance, U.S, Department of Justice, spoke at the annual convention of the 
tae Law Enforcement Officers Convention at Rot Springs, Arkansas. 

He discussed some of the objectives of his program and an application wh! 
1 been filed by the Arkansas Law Enforcement Training Academy for a grant o( 
3,251 to train Isw enforcement supeivlaora In Atkanaas. 

The grant was approved October 11, 1966. 

On October IS, Clovis Copeland vaa employed as special projects director 
9. Vanda Lopes was employed as secretary. 

Need for supervisory training In Arkansas law enforcement waa well known 
use few had received any type of formal police training. 

0n"the*Job experience has been the principal media for the dUsemlnatioi 
;hnicnl knowledge until a few years ago, when the Arkansas State Police Im 
ted a short training program. This utilised facilities and training office) 
the Arkansas National Guard and the instruction waa general and military li 
ope. 

Little Rock Police Department instituted a regular recruit training prog 
ve years ago. This was followed by similar programs at North Little Rock a 
rt Smith, with the Benton Police Department using the Little Rock training 
am on a limited baals. 

Officers of the larger municipal departments have been going to the Fede 
ceau of Investigation Academy for several years, and a few officers from th 
partments have utilized Northwestern Univereity Traffic Institute courses a 
limited number have attended special insti^ictlon at Kansas City, Missouri, ! 
lie Kentucky aa»A Houston Texas. 


TORY CONT 


The original plan under the grant wee to conduct claaees on a full-time h 
’ two weeka at five different altea la Arkaciaaa. 

Thle seemed to have the enthusiastic support of most of the police super\ 
the atate during the planning atagea, but when it came to a determination o 
> would attend. It developed that none of the chiefs of police could spare 
h time away from their departmanta and few of the captains and lieutenants. 

After conferences with OLEA officials, it was decided to rearrange the cl 
they could be conducted at times when the time demand was least on the poll 
lerviaors, and permit them to travel to and from the classes dally. 

The Arkansas State Department's Adult Education Division was contacted, 
dgned H« F, Hargis, a specialist in that field to the courses on a full tim 
its. 

Besides a sound accademtc background, Mr. Hargis served for about 10 year 
>erlntendent of the Arkanaaa Boys Industrial School, a correctional Inatltut 
r white delinquents at Pine Bluff, The name of the institution has since be 
kngpd to the Training School for Boys, 

Mr. Hargis served as co-ordlnator of the classes. 

For curriculum developement, we relied heavily on the following: 

Chief R.E. Brains, Capt. D.M. Cox and Lt. Gene Crist of the Little Rock 
Lice Department, Lieutenant Crist is the training officer, and Chief Brlani 
pioneer in the organization of police training for his department. 

Chief of Police Ray 0, Vick of North Little Rock, who probably has sent i 
rtcers from hie Department to police schools than any other chief In the sti 

Raymond E« Stephenson of Montlcello, a coroner for a quarter of a centur 
9 worked closely with small town and small county law enforcement officers. 
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Ed. Brown, votaran training officer for the Federal Bureau of Inveetlgatloi 
le Rock Regional Office. 

Carl L. Miller, asalstant director, Arkansas State Police, who has been a 
eer in promoting education and training for peace officers in Arkansas for 
ears. 

A contract was negotiated with Dr. Silas Snow, president of State College i 
nsas (formerly Arkansas State Teachers College) at Conway, to do the evalua 
the courses. 

They sent Br. Joel 0. Keeter and Bt. Austin Glenn to Warrensburg, Missouri 
e Teachers College which has a degree courae in Police Science and Technolo 
tudy curriculum and teaching techniques. 

The two professors returned to assist with Curriculum Development and also 
ined a aeries of evaluation tests to be given at the consluslon of each set 
outses. 

Dr. Keeter received his B.S. degree from Northeast State College, Thalequa 
home, in 1934; K.S* in 1936 from Oklahoma State University and Ed»D, in 196 
. the University of Tulea. 

He was a teacher and guMance counselor for 19 years in Tulea, Oklahoma., p 
ols; assistant superintendent of schools, Tulea county, Oklahoma, from 1963 
ctor of Guidance Center, Mieeiesippi Collage at Clinton, Mlsslsalppl, end 1 
elate professor and counselor at State College, currently. 

Dr. Glenn la dean of education et State College. Re received his B.S from 
nsas State College, Jonesboro, tn 1949; M.A, from George Peabody College, 
villa, Tennessee, in 1932, and Ed.O. from University of Arkansas Fayattevll 

He was a teacher and superintendent of Schools at Cave City, Principal of 
a, Arkansas High School and principal of Pine Bluff High School, Pine Bluff 
nsas^bafoce Joining State College of Arkansas as assistant professor of edu 
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Held coordinator o€ the National Teachers C(nrpB» as well as dean of edu' 
They assisted by President Snow, I>r. A. E. Burdick, Pb-D., dean of the ^ 
:ha5 MU of the Evaluation Conmlttea; Dr. Audle J* Lynch, Chairman of th^ 
mt of Education and professor of Education; and Dr. B.B. Hardy, Jr. Ed.l 
:Cor of General Education and Basic studies, also associate professor of 
Lon. 

The Evaluators attended af least one session of each course at each 0 lt< 
ilted with Instructoro and the co-ordlnatora about problems, changes i.a t 
)e which the atudenta filled out. 

In order to obtain a more frank expression, the students were told they 
ilgn the evaluation sheets If they did not want to, and many of them did 
It was explained by the Evaluatora chat the Idea behind the forms was t< 
re effective way of Imparting information needed by peace officers* 
Despite a request for frankness, many of the peace officers were reluct 
rite down criticism. 

For soma, It was the first and only classroom training they had receive* 
^ield of law enforcement. 

The English and misspelled words indicated that soma lacked basic educe 
Near the outset of the project, Copeland visited the Institute of Goveri 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill with Ben Brashears, then coni 
OLEA in a supervisory capacity. 

They attended the Lav Enforcement courses there and conferred with Norcn 
snke, dean of the School of Law Enforcement. 

They also visited the closed circuit television project financed by OUEL 
t Carolina, and Oopeland also victved Lav Enforcement training programs 1 
;la and Mississippi. 
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PERSONNEL 

Personnel of the courses offered a wide variety of social, economic, edue 
nal and religious backgrounds, with corresponding differentials In experlenc 
e and ability. 

Some of the students were "eager',' but this did not follow any particular 
rn of tank, age or experience. 

One member of the class was the chief of police at Eudora, a small river 
. Southeast Arkansas, who was 72 and who had been a law enforcement officer I 
ars. 

The Chief of Police at Montlcello (Drew County), and Che Sheriff there w< 
>th graduated from college. 

The Montlcello classes probably represented Che group with Che highest a( 
smlc standing, with at least five degrees In the class. But is also had sonw 
le poorest students from this standpoint. 

While these classes were composed of officers who were more accustomed ti 
Lvlng classroom Instruction, This was demonstrated In the note-taking and c 
>om conduct. 

The period following lunch was Che most difficult. After the first two 
Lons, we made modifications In the schedule to allow for demonstrations whlc 
:>uld permit some {^tyalcal activity among the officers. 

The greatest variety of officers were In the classes at Fayetteville. X 
Deluded small town marshals and constables, to the crack, sharp supervisors 
tie Fa>*«tCevllle and Springdale ountctpal departments. The Springdale group 
luded an officer with a master's degree in child psychology who is working o 


octorate. 
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Turmoil at one of the State Prison farms made It necessary to transfer 
cge number of State Police to the prison. This reduced the personnel in i 
ite Police districts and reduced the number of State Police officers . 

This not only reduced the number in some classes, but eliminated some c 
i^ter grade policemen from the ranks of the courses. All State Police have 
3lc training. Most of the officers In the municipal and sheriff's departs 

not. 

Because of Che wide disparity of educational backgrounds and experience 
I decided not to give written examinations or grades on the coursee. 

The courses did, however, indicate a strong need for basic Education co 
)ng law enforcement officers, with emphasis on writing, spelling and basic 
jh. 

Evaluation sheets distributed at the end of each course showed chat som 
* more experienced officers could not spell such words as "burglary", "lar 
tolen" and many others. AC least one misspelled the name of the city for ' 
worked. 

A list of the students, by classes, is attached: 


NOTE: THE LIST OF STUDENTS HAS 
BEEN DELETED IN THIS 
DISSEMINATION EDITION 




ARKANSAS LAW ENFORCEMENT TRAINING ACADEMY 

grant, no. 087 
FIRST COURSE 
COMMUNITY RELATI(»1S 

The first series of courses was designed to show law enforcement officers 
9 lstance they could obtain from ocher agencies and organlzaclons, and what cc 
Lon was expected of them. 

Generally, the course were opened by the chief of police or sheriff at the 
te. This was followed by an explanation of the purpose of the course, Its a\ 
CB, mechanics and Instructors. 

It. Col. Carl L. Miller, assistant director, Arkansas State Police and sei 
try of the Arkansas Law Enforcement Training Academy, discussed the role of cl 
ate Police; how it could cooperate with local peace officers, and the faclll< 
had to offer them. 

Be also explained functions of the Arkansas Lav Enforcement Training Acad< 
d hov it could assist In training recruits and re-trelnlng experienced office 

Col. Ernest McDaniel and a team from the Arkansas National Guard explalnec 
oceduree for requesting assistance of the Guard in cases of emergency; laws i 
Leh the Guard functioned, and the importance of a close liaslon between Guar< 
it commanders and lacal law enforcement officers. 

Re also discussed laws under which peace officers could demand civilian 
slstance; control of riots and crowds, and emergencies. 

H.P. Hargis told about the State Education Department's Adult Education pi 
im and how it could put on classes for local peace officers, merchants and 
liers-^especlally an establishment security course. 

Roy L« Johnson, director of the Weights and Standards Division, State Hlgl 
partment, sent a representative to each of the sessions to discuss the work < 


DMMONITY RELATIONS CONT 


) enforcement officers and how they could assist law enforcement officers wl 
rsonnel and equipment* 

Because of recent U.S. Supreme Court decisions and the necessity of local 
forcement officers to make changes la procedures In arrests and searches and 
laures, we made a change In the schedule to permit instruction in these topi 
I their Impact on law enforcement. 

These handled by a team from the Little Rock Office of the Federal Bureau 
'^estlgatlon headed by Herbert Uoxle» special agent in charge and Special Agei 
il Scott* 

A team from the Pine Bluff Arsenal Chemical Warfare Depot, under the dire 
Lt» Donald R. Hove, explained the identification and handling of explosives 
tea. 

Mrs. Louise Hall, State Department of Education, described the science of 
uplifting; Its financial impact on merchants; how to cope with shoplifters a 
i> legal technicalities concerning their arrests and prosecution. 

Mr. Hargis explained the Importance of industrial commumlcatlons and the 
)lty of cooperation between industry, commerce and law enforcement officers, 
ywed a motion picture on the subject. 

J.A. Handloser, security officer. Southwestern Bell Telephone Company, de 
e latest techniques In tracing obscene telephone calls and explained legal t 
calltles connected with Intercepting them and arrests and prosecution of sus 

He also discussed security measures for female employes going and leavln 
sir Jobs at irregular hours; industrial thefts, and larceny of telephone box 
i misuse of credit cards. 


)NMUNrrY RELATIONS CONT 


Re gave demonatratlone of breaking and robbing telephone coin boseSs a 
Lsplayed various types of tools used In those robberies, and the methods of 
ration. 

Police records, public and private, were discussed by Capt. M,D. Cox of 
Lttle Rock Police Department. He told of the Importance of complete record 
department as a means of proving the need for additional funds and manpowe 

Re also described how his department made a profit off some records and 
ley refused to make public other records. He said the average member of hi 
rtment spent a minimum of one hour a day on records and they had found that 
robably was the most profitable hour, as far as the dapartmant la concerned 

Adequate records enablea hla department to make batter use of manpower 
({ulpmenti helps them make more cases In court, and provides a better servlc 
le public, he said. 

A panel on the relations with Che news madia was conducted with Che fol 
irtlclpante: 

Mrs. Louise Bovker, manager, United Press Association, who discussed pr 
ibllclty and general relations with press services and nevspapere. 

James D. Campbell, regional manager. United Press-International, who ex 
lat news services generally expected In the way of cooperation from police 
lie. He explained the necessity for speedy coverage of certain types of ev 
3 a public service. 

Ted Biggs, director of news and public affairs for a Little Rock radio 
glevlslon station, discussed cooperation between radio, television and lav 
iforcement agencies. He urged designation of a press officer who would be 
sensible for fast and accurate reporting of facts to the news media. 
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JNITY RELATIONS CONT, 

Robert S. McCord, editor and publiahet of the North Little Rock Times end 
president of the Arkansas Press Association, described the kind of cooper* 
Q a newspaper eOttld provide for law enforcement officers and the type of cc 
atloo the press expected. 


pample Schedule for First Course Series 


SCHEDUl<E 

IHG COUHSES IN COMMUNITY RELATIONS FOR LAW ENFORCEMENT SUPERVISORY PERSONNEL 

Conducted By 

ARKANSAS UW ENFORCEMENT TRAINING ACADEMY 
In Cooperation With 

OFFICE OF LAW ENFORCEMENT ASSISTANCE, U. S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

MONDAY, JANUARY 30 

0 a.m. Orientation by Academy Staff 

0 a.m. Welcome and Address, "Psychology of Leadership", Chief R« L. 

Brians, Little Rock Police Department; Response by Chief Jim 
McCllntock, Benton Police Department 
5p.m. Lunch 

0 p.m* Cooperation Among Agencies Interested In Law Enforcement* 

Lt. Col, Carl L< Miller, Assistant Chief, Arkansas State Police; 
Herbert Hoxle, Special Agent In Charge, FBI; Col. Ernest McDaniel, 
Arkansas National Guard; H. P* Hargis, State Education Department; 
Hugh Hackler, Arkansas Came and Fish Coomlsslon; Roy L, Johnson, 
Weights and Measures Division, Arkansas Highway Department; Col. 
George V. Armstrong, Arkansas Law Enforcement Training Academy. 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 31 

0 a.m. Probable Cause for Arrest, Paul Scott, Special Agent, FBI 

5 p.m. Lunch 

0 P.m. Search and Seizure, Paul Scott, Special Agent, FBI 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 1 

0 a.m. Identification, handling, gas, chemicals, explosives, Lt* Donald 
R. Howe, Pine Bluff Arsenal 

0 a.m. Commercial and Industrial Security, Mrs. Louise Hall, State 
Department of Education 
5 p.m. Lunch 

0 p.m. Continuation 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 2 

0 a.m. Industrial Communications, H. P. Hargis, State Dept, of Education 

0 a.m. Telephones and Law Enforcement, J. A. Randloser, Southwestern 

Bell Telephone Company 
5 p.m. Lunch 

0 p.m. Continuation 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 3 

0 a.m. Police Records, Public and Private, Captain D. M. Cox, Little Rock 
Police Department 

0 a.m. Neva Media Relations, Mrs* Louise Bowker, Manager, Arkansas Press 
Association; Ted Biggs, Director of News and Public Affairs, KARK* 
TV; Jim Campbell, Regional Manager, United Press International; 
Robert 8. McCord, North Little Rock Times 
5 p.m. Lunch 

0 P.m. Continuation 

0 p.m. Summary and Evaluation 



ARKANSAS LAW ENFORCEMENT TRAINING ACADEMY 


GRANT NO. 087 
POLICE MANAGEMENT 

The second series of courses were conducted by the Internetional Assc 
Chief's of Police Training mviaion. 

instructors were Paul A. Bohardt. former chief of police at Tuscon. A 

-w on the lACP staff, and Capt. d.P. Arnold of Austin. Texas, training of: 
or the Texas Department of Public Safety. 

At our request, they condensed their rAAnia.. 

cneir regular management course Into ar 

anslve one-week training activity, 

tivltl^ of police service, and to give an Insight Into the 

on for various other aspect 
e course. “fbc* 

ions, formal and informal, dealth with the principles of organ 
Lated activities organizational goals. 

r::: 

Ing to 1 1 ^ “Pon the concept of flattening the orgs 

P-POint rasponalhllltles and step up the declslon..aRl„g process. 

. ... .... _ 

. » ...... o, I.,.™. __ _ 

. . ... ...U.. .... 

r police organizations, 


.ICE MANAGEMENT CONT. 


"Measuring Work Effectiveness" Including setting op strsteglc control posl 
)ns and measuring goal achievements. Standards to monitor the feed-back proc 
‘ achieving original goals were emphasized. They discussed and explained the 
)ervi8ory-manegerlal roles in measuring subordinate work and evaluating It ag 
let standard with a possible view of adjustment. 

"Inspection and Control" was one of the most popular assignments of the pi 
i classes were divided into teams and formed inspection teams and the teams t 
the local facilities and reported on them. 

The inspection process was aimed at observing, reporting and recommending 
3 In a manner which would not disrupt the organization or upset the social be 
thin It. 

Major emphasis was on proper evaluation and observation in regard to the ( 
38 being observed and its correlatlveness to achieving organizational goals ( 
Jectlves. 

A part of the course dealt with methods of control rather than outright pi 
sal control. Emphasis was placed on the human motivating factors that achiei 
Luntary cooperation and compliance. The managerial-supervisory role In the I 
L organizations and the feed back system were also introduced. The supervise 
3k In helping mdasove achievement of the organizational goals was discussed. 

"Supervisory Selection and Developement" was another important theme. 
>hasi6 was placed on the fact that the first line supervisors should be detei 
ling and selecting fiiturssupervlsora and managers for the organization, eithe 
an formal basis. 

A model career development program was outlined which may be utilized with 
! framework of future selection procedures. Students were intorduced to the 
)t8 of a workable "understury" system and how to identify potential supervise 


:erlal. 


ICE MANAGEMENT CONT 


"Organizational Communications'* showed how the way a person says or writ 
isaages can affect the llsterner or reader and his interpretation of what 1 
Ltten or said. 

A practical demonstration was built Into the topic to Illustrated the di 
3S arising from even giving dlrectlooa for a simple project. Emphasis was 
)n cooimunlcatlon as an interchange of good human relations and the basic fc 
ilevlng organizational coordination. 

The importance of supervisorial and management reporting was effectively 
)t out. 

Students were exposed to case problems dealing with practical sltuationi 
Lch they were asked to solve, both individually and as a team. The probles 
rmltted a great deal of personal latitude in the solution. 

Hand-out material was most effective. Bach student was furnished a text 
lACP, 

A copy of this text was forwarded soon after the course was completed, 
ordered only enough to supply the students, ve do not have copies to set 
Ls report. However, they can be obtained from the lACP Training Division i 
red. 

Other Instructors included: 

Chief of Police Wayne Hyden, Springdale. 

Lt« Eugene Crist, training officer. Little Rock Police Department. 

Capt. H.D. Cox, head of the General Services Division, Little Rock Poli< 


Department. 
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BULLETIN 


HERE'S THE SCHEDULE FOR THE POLICE MANAGEMENT COURSE OF THE INTERNATI 
ASSOCIATION OF CHIEFS OF POLICE: 

March 26-31, at the Manning Motor Hotel, Little Rock for Central Arka 
Law Enforcement Officers, 


April 3-7, at the Downtown Motor Lodge, Fayetteville, for Northwest A 
Officers, 


April 10-lA, at Reng Student Center, Arkansas State College, Jonesbor 
Northeast Arkansas Officers. 


April 17-21, at the New Science Building, Arkansas A. and M» College, 
Montlcello for Southeast Arkansas Officers. 


April 24-28, at the Diamond Cafe, Hope, for Southwest Arkansas Office 


THIS HAS BEEN RECOMMENDED AS THE FINEST COURSE AND THE BEST 
INSTRUCTORS OBTAINABLE IN THE FIELD OP POLICE MANAGEMENT. 

Couraea will Include Principles of Management, Audit or Personnel, El 
of Supervision, Recruitment, Promotions, Patrol and Patrol Distrlbuti 
Evaluating Personnel and Personnel Record Keeping, Problems of Person 
Selection, Supervisory Selection and Development, Decision-Making, Te 
of In-Service, Discipline, Human Relations In Supervision and Budget 
Personnel Planning 

THERE IS NO COST TO YOU OR YOUR DEPARTMENT. WE WILL PROVIDE 
ALL LESSON MATERIALS. 


Classes will begin at lljOO A.M., Monday and 9:30 A.M., Tuesday, Wedn 
Thursday and Friday. They will end about 3:30 P.M,, daily. 


PLEASE LET US KNOW AS SOON AS POSSIBLE HOW MANY MEN YOU WILL SEND SO 
CAN ORDER THE NECESSARY LESSON MATERIALS, FILL OUT THE ENaOSED CARD 
NOW, PLEASE. 


Clovis Copeland 
Director of Special Projects 


Arkansas uw enforcement training academy 

GRANT NO. 087 
THIRD COURSE 

SCIENCE IN LAW ENFORCEMENT 

The third Series of courses was built around modern techniques In law e 
It, Instructors Included; 

Ed Bro™. training officer, little Rock office of the Federal Bureau of 
nation. 

Taylor Roberta, special agent, FBI. 

Milford Runnels, special agent, PBI. 

W.T. "June" Bowling, special agent. Rational Auto Theft Bureau. 

dames L. Welch, supervisor. O.S. Alcohol and Tobacco Ta* Unit. U.s. Tree 
department. 

H,P, Hargis, State Department of Educaclnn «nei « 

t:cfucatlon and former superintendent of 

Arkansas Boys Industrial School, 

Walter L. Pope, special agent, FBI, 

F, Willard Ralston, special agent, FBI, 

Mr.. William Wash, referee of Pulaski county Juvenile Court. 

In addition to these, the Juvenile court judge 1„ each town headed a pane 
duvenlle Bellnguency and what was being done about It In their looallt 
U dack craslnger of Springdale Police Bepartment. who has a maaterU de, 

^ PJO o ogy and juvenile delinquency, served as consultant at tha maa, 

brief history of la„ enforcement was outlined. 

lemonstratlons were alven nw. t-u 

given on the use of photography In criminal Inve.tlgat 

e necessity for preserving the Integrity of the phot b 

B cy or the photographs after they we 
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CIENCE IN LAM ENFORCEMENT CONT. 

Collection, preservation and presentation o£ Evidence was an outstandin 
ntatlon. 

Sex in Crime was handled by Special Agent Runnels, who has had special 
ng in that field. This included motivations in some types o£ crimes and ps 
f sex criminals. 

Runnels pointed out that sex is Involved in many more crimes than the a 
arson thinks. Re gave loany new slants on crimes of passion and discussed t 
eed for persons in this category who need psychiartric treatment. 

Bowling stressed the importance of taking on-the’^spot checks of stolen 
nd how these inspections can turn up valuable evidence that can lead to apf 
on of the thief. 

He discuaead the methods of operation of car theft rings and cited soqm 
ases in Arkansas involving cat theft tings. 

Melch had an Interesting display of illegal firearms. He discussed nat 
aws concerning guns and told how his agency could assist local police in coc 
nveetigations. 

Melch stressed the need for stronger firearms control laws* He showed 
ectlon of machine guns, short-barreled and sawed-off rifles and shotguns, i 
nd sclencere and concealed arom and dlscuseed the varioue laws and ordinan< 
ring them. 

Mrs. Hash and Lieutenant Craslnger were unusually effective in their pi 
atlon of juvenile problems. They recoounended specialists for handling juv< 
nd juvenile crime. 

With the crime rate among persons under 21 Increasing at an alarming ri 
hey said that more of the peace officer's time would be required for juven: 
roblems than ever before. 


CB IN LAW ENFORCEMENT CONT . 


Chelr theme was that In the area of youirh wae where strong crime preventat 
rea were needed because prevention of crime then would pay off big in late 

e 

iVt Springdale, Lieutenant Graainger told of the Juvenile pfograma which hi 
tment had instigated. Youths arrested or taken into custody for violation 
urned over only to their parents. Peace offlcera counsel with the parents 
e punishment and conduct of thalr children. They have one of the most eff< 
prograoxfl for the prevention of Juvenile delinquency in the state. 
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Sample Schedule for Third Course Series 


SCHEDULE 

LAW ENFORCEMENT SUPERVISORY PERSONNEL COURSE 
MANNING MOTOR HOTEL 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
May 16, 17 & 18, 1967 


May 16, 1967 9:30 a.m,- ---History of Law Enforcement - Ed Brown 

FBI 

10:45 a .m. --------Photography in Law Enforcement, Taylo 

Roberts, FBI 
Noon---- ------ ---Lunch 

1:00 p,m. -------Collection, Preservation and Preaenta 

of Evidence, Ed Brown, FBI 


May 17, 1967 9:30 a .m. --------Sex In Crime, Milford Runnels, FBI 

Noon----- --------Lunch 

1:00 p.tn. ----- — -Car Theft Investigation and Apprehcns 
W. T. "June" Bowling, and others 


May 18, 1967 9:30 a.m, Juvenile Delinquency, Lt. Jack Graslnj 

Springdale Police Department, H. P. Hi 
State Department of Educatlon-Moderat( 
and others 

Noon----- --------Lunch 

12:45 p.m. Evaluation, Arkansas State Teachers C( 

1:00 p.m. Firearms and National Plrearma Act, Ji 

L. Welch, Supervisor, Alcohol and Xobi 
Tax Division 
Liquor Law Violations 


2:20 p.m. 




ARKANSAS LAW ENFORCEMENT TRAINING ACADEMY 

GRANT NO, 087 

FOURTH COURSE 

LAW FOR LAW ENFORCEMENT OFFICERS 

The text and Instructional tnateriala were prepared by the School of Law, 
Iveralty of Arkansas, under the supervision of Professor James R. Gallman, 
tiner deputy U*S« Districe Attorney and now on the Law School Staff. 

The problem was presented to Dr. Ralph A. Barnhart, dean of the school, t 
3 outset of the project. He assigned Professor GalljaAn to the task of devel 
; the text and instructional material. 

Early in the research, it waa learned that law enforcement In Arkansas ha 
ttle legal foundation, but wae based largely on custom and tradition. 

Professor Gallman enlisted the aid of 40 members of his Senior Class to a 
ch the research. The group accompanied police officers and members of Sheri 
rcea on dally aaaigmnenta and viewed first hand, problems facing peace offic< 

The Law Course had originally been planned to be the second in the series 
t it became evident that by necessity, it would have to be the last. 

At the outset, it became clear that time allocated for these courses vouL 
little more than create Interest In them, in every instance, classes could 
t be completed on time and students remained after classes ended to discuss t 
ct matter, or individual experiences and problems. 

Tbe instructors were: 

William R. Bill" Hass, an assistant Arkansas Attorney Gemeral and a fora 
puty prosecuting attorney for Washington county. 

Russell J. Wools, lawyer for the Arkansas Game & Fish Commlealon, who wae 
r 10 years, a chief assistant attorney general for Arkansas, and a former enf 
nent officer for the Internal Revenue Service. 
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LAW FOR LAW EKPORCEMENT OFFICERS COWT. 

Lt* L.R« Haynes, legal officer for the Little Rock Police Oepartmeot, 
yer and accountant, who came up through the ranks In the Department and ec 
hla degree in law and accounting while serving as a police officer. 

Because of the unusual interest In these courses, it was necessary t( 
extra classes at Little Rock and Fort Smith, because the original classes 
not accoQuaodate all those who desired to attend. 
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Sample Schedule for Fourth Course Series 
SCHEDULE 

LAW COURSE FOR LAW EWORCEMENT OFFICERS 

Prepared By the University of Arkansas Law School for the 
rkansas Law Enforcement Training Academy and the Office of 
av Enforcement Assistance^ U.S. Department of Justice). 

Jly 11^13, GRADY MANNING MOTOR HOTEL. LITTLE ROCK 

JESDAY 

;30 a .m.T-Introductlon 

:45 a. m. •'Constitutional Rights of the Accused. 

3on«-Lunch 

2:45 p.m. '-Arrests. 

:45 p.m."Crlme Commission Recoamendationa. 

CONESDAY 

• 50 a.m*"The Philosophical Roots of Criminal Justice. 

oon-'Lunch 

2{45 p.m. -•Evidence* 

:4S p.m. -'Crime CommLeelon Recommendations. 

HORSDAY 

:30 a.m.—Civll Liability of Lav Enforcement Officers 
oon-'Lunch 

2:45 p.m. "The Substantive Law of Crimes. 

:00 p.m. —Search and Seizure. 

•00 p.m. "Evaluation. 

natructors: The Honorable Joe Purcell* Arkansas Attorney General. 

William R. "Bill" Rase, Assistant Attorney General. 

Russell J« Wools, Attorney, Arkansas Game and Fish 
Commission and former assistant Arkansas Attorney General. 

James R. Gallman, Instructor, University of Arkansas School 
of Lav. 


H.P, Hargis, Coordinator. 



IS 


SUMMARY EVALUATION Ol-' THE 


SUPERVISORY POLICE PERSONNEL COURSE 



State College of Arkansas 

CONWAY 

720^2 
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>BAH 

October 1, X967 


Colonel George V. Armstrong, Adminiattator 
Arkansas Law Enforcement Academy 
211 National Old Line Building 
Little Rock, Arkansas 72201 

Dear Colonel Armstrong? 

I am submitting herewith the final evaluation of the 
supervisory police personnel course of which we have a 
contract agreement. 

The purpose oii the evaluation has been tos 

lo Determine the effectiveness of the course in 
aidii/./ law enforcement supervisory personnel 
to gain knowledge which will enable them to 
up-grade the quality of their departments in 
law enforcement activities. 

2. Enumerate problems facing law enforcement in 
Arkansas, 

3. Suggest techniques in training and instruction 
which might be helpful in further training 
programs for Arkansas Law Enforcement officers, 

in an effort to achieve the above purposes# the State 
college of Arkansas assigned Dr, Austin Glenn and Dr, Joel 
Keeter as the visiting evaluators for this program. The 
evaluators proceeded according to the following steps: 

1. They visited and observed each weekly meeting 
during the course at each center, 

2. They obtained opinions of personnel attending 
the weekly sessions. 

They interviewed supervisory personnel (trainees) , 
instructors, administrators of the program, and 


3 . 
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colonel George V, Arms 
Page 2 

October 1, 1967 

law enforcement personnel in order to determine 
their opinion of their effectiveness in the course. 

4. They prepared a questionnaire which was open ended 
for each weekly meeting and this questionnaire was 
completed by each attending member following each 
weekly course^ 

5,. They analysed the questionnaires as submitted by 
the attending personnel, and this summary is 
included in this report- 

60 They prepared a report at. the end of each series 
of weekly meetings and submitted this to the law 
enforcement agency- 

7. They consulted with the law enforcement academy 
personnel as well as other members of law enforce- 
ment agencies in the state of Arkansas to obtain 
adv.ice cegarding various elements of the evaluating 
process . 

The evaluation has been conducted by the above named 
evaluators^ They, together with Dr* Audie J* Lynch* 

Chairman of the Department of Education and Psychology* 

Dr- Ho Po Hardy* Jr.* Director of General Education and 
Basic Studies., and me, comprised the advisory committee 
for this evaluatioUv 

This evaluation coirmittee hopes the following summary 
gives an adequate synthesis of the training program for the 
up-grading for law enforcement in Arkansas* 


The entire evaluation committee concurs in this report. 


Respectfully submit tec! 



A* E* Burdick* Ph. D. 
Dean of the College 
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;ral observation and interviews by* the evaluation team 

The Law enforcement supervisory groups were heterogene- 
y grouped* The resulting group had a wide variety of 
ational and social backgrounds, ages, and interests in 
supervisory in-service training program therefore, it 
very hard to adjust the program to meet the needs of 
person* 

The mayors, city managers, city councils, and county 
es were not familiar with the in-service training 
ram* The formulators of the program talked with these 
le, and the city and county officials agreed that this 
d be a very good method of up-grading law enforcement 
rkansas. These people did not think of their law enforce- 
agencies as being the ones for which the in-service 
ning program was designed, therefore, it is believed 
public relations will be necessary to make this type 
program successful. 

Publicity from newspapers, radio and television stations 
done an excellent job in publicizing the problems of 
enforcement officers, the criminal justice system, and 
loliticing the support of the public in improving these 
itions. Where adequate publicity was received, above 
age participation in the in-service training programs 


for supervisory law enforcement personnel was observed. 

Wayne Hyden was a superior instructor and served as 
inspector at the Montlcello meeting. He said, "Every student 
:urned in an Inspection report and the reports indicated 
:here was real thinking behind them." Also, some of the 
information gained on this inspection tour has been incor- 
porated in several city police departments. 

Chief Miller of Arkadelphia has had at least two and 
isually more officers at each in-service meeting. Also, 
ut might be noted that adequate television and newspaper 
publicity was received in this locality. 

State Representative Talbert Fields, Jr. had lunch 
it the Hope meeting and made a brief speech. He said, 

'Peace officers needed better education, more pay, retire- 
lent benefits, civil service status, and other fringe 
penefits- And, 1 am willing to introduce legislation along 
:hese lines." 

A vast majority of the law enforcement supervisory 
personnel felt they received very valuable information 
iuring the in-service training courses. The law enforce- 
ment supervisors displayed enthusiastic interest by the way 
:hey participated in each of the courses. Many of the 
supervisory personnel described to the Evaluating Team the 
they introduced into their department. The intro- 


duction of these items was a direct result of the in-service 
programo 

A large amount of the success of the project can be 
attributed to Clovis Copeland, the project director and 
E>, Hargis^ the co-ordinator, 

Copeland contacted the police administrators and others 
in promoting attendance at the classes, then handled the 
arrangements for sites, instructors, curriculum and the 
mass of details connected with the project, including the 
publicity before, during and after the classes. 

He also assisted in the preparation of lesson material. 

Hargis handled the conduct of the classes and taught 
some of themw He assisted with the experiments and dis- 
cussions « 

Both Copeland and Hargis were highly popular with the 
students and instructors. 

On several occasions, they arranged joint luncheon- 
meetings between civic clubs and classes, with the instructor 
furnishing the luncheon club programs. 

This helped build community- relations, as did the 
publicity and many other aspects of the project, 

Mr, Hargis superiors, Marion Adams, assistant State 
jEducation Commissioner in charge of vocational education and 
Jc Co Rupert, state director of adult education, were most 
cooperative and helpful. 
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SUMMARY AND EVALUATION OF COMMUNITY RELATIONS PROGRAM 

With the following information the Evaluation committee 
feels that the in-service training program has been conducted 
in an excellent manner, adequate preliminary planning is 
evident by the smoothness of program operation, facilities 
have been adequate, and the personnel that led the group 
■neetings has done a very good job. The Evaluation committee 
has attended at least one day each week of the five weekly 
meetings, and have talked with a great number of law enforce- 
ment personnel that are attending these in-service programs. 
The attending law enforcement personnel rates, in general, 
the in-service training program as excellent. Also, the 
in-service training program seems to meet most of the 
personnel's needs at the present time. 

There seems to be an absence of the chiefs of police, 
who have a large nvimber of years of seniority, and the upper 
echelon of law enforcement supervisory personnel. It is felt 
that these people might get a lot of valuable information, 
if they could be persuaded to attend these meetings. It may 
be possible to hold area noon meetings, only for chiefs of 
police. 

The following is a copy of the questionnaire that was 
given to each member of the attending personnel on Friday of 

each week. The results of their opinions have been compiled 
and evaluated as followss 
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Somn\ary ol Questionnaire 


Second Third 

Choice Choice Questions 


18 

5 


1 


6 

6 


4 


1 


9 

13 


8 

20 

8 


4 

]. 

3 


NO, 2 Probable cause for arres 

NO, 1 Cooperation among agenci 
interested in law enforc 
ment 

No 3 Search and seizure 

No. 7 Police records, public 
and private 

No, 8 News media relationship 
with the law enforcement 
agencies 

No. 6 Telephones in law 
en forcement 

No. 5 Industrial communications 

No. 4 Identification, handling 
gas, chemicals and 
explosives 



Questionnaire for Law Enforcement Supervieory Personnel 


cocnmunlty Relations Training courss 


tass mark the following items in which you h*v« participated 
ik as the most important No. 1; the next most importmt lio. 2 
I the thlta most important No. 3. (Example * you should cone 
the moat important itemi the item that will help you up^fr^d 
I of law enforcement in your department. No* 2 shoul 

the second most important, and eo on.) 


z / 


^ / 


z / 


z / 



2L__/ 

ZH/ 


z / 


No. 1 cooperation among agencies interested in 
law enforcement. 

No. 2 Probable cause for arreat 

No. 3 Search and seizure 

No. 4 Identification, handling, gas# chcialcale 
and explosives 

No. 5 Industrial communications 

No. 6 Telephones in law enforcement 

No. 7 Police records, public and private 

No. 6 News media relationship with the law 
enforcement agencies 


2 ^ 

Enumerate three problems that you face In the fulfillment of your duty 
which causes you most concern. 

h 



Explain briefly wh it you feel was the most important thing about this 
course which will help you in your job. 



In what ways could the program be changed to give you more help? 



Circle the days present Mon - tue - Wed - Thur - Fri 


Name Position Phone 


Street Address 


City 


State 




Enumerate three problems that you face in the fulfill- 
ment of your duty v^hich caused you the most concern. 

1. More up-to-date information on Supreme Court 
rulings^ such as change In law enforcement proce- 
dures according to court decisions should come 
from the state agency as the court decisions are 
made. This up-to-date information should be 
duplicated and sent to all law enforcement personnel 
immediately. 

2. in-seruicG training and educational program on a 
one day to thitee day basis should be supported by 
the state law enforcement agency because: 

a. Small departments do not have training facilities 
or money to offer an in-service training program. 
b„ All law enforcement personnel should receive 
some in-service training each year« 
c. The vn-service training program should aid in 
educating the community as to the officer's 
duties and responsibilities and build a positive 
police enforcement image in the minds of the public. 

3. The population wants law violators arrested and 
punished but they (population) do not want to get 
involved (ass signing a warrant of arrest and appear 


in court) o 



4„ A state agency should provide more information on 

probable cause of arrest, search and seizure for the 
law enforcement personnel in the field. This 
category seems to cause the law enforcement personnel 
more trouble than other responsibilities, 

5. Super'/ Lsory personnel in the law enforcement agencies 
need to recognize education and push for more of the 
personnel tc enter in-service training programs and 
advanced educational type of program and training. 

6., Police department should develop a positive approach 
to their duties as well as for in-service training. 

7. A majority of law enforcement personnel feel their 
salaries are inadequate to meet the high living cost 
of a family. Also, a great number of the personnel 
have another job, which may lessen their effective- 
ness in the law enforcement job. 

8, More funds are needed for minimum law enforcement 
equipment, such as cameras, radios, tape measures, 
tape recorders, etc. 

Explain briefly what you feel was the most important 

aspect of this course which will help you in your job. 

1. Lectures on arrest, search, and seizure seemed to 

be the most important thing to the supervisory personne 
during the weeks meetings. 
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2o Patro Linen should be taught how to keep complete and 
accurate records of their daily actions. 

3. There should be better oonununi cations between city. 
Intercity, county, state, and highway patrol law 
enEorcement agencies. This communication can be 
achieved L.n i.n-service training programs, either on 
a daily basis or over a longer period of time. City 
law enforcement personnel should get together with 
other city lavj enforcement people. The rubbing of 
shoulders with other law enforcement personnel and 
discussing their problems will aid public relations. 

4. A great number of attending personnel mentioned that 
everything was adequately done. 

5. The state agency should provide a larger amount of 
memographed material that explains specific duties of 
law enforcement personnel so that they may take this 
material back to their home and an conference with 
other personnel in their city discuss the values of 
this in-service training program. 

6. improve public relations between the population and 
law enforcement agencies. This may be done by the us€ 
of news media to explain law enforcment problems and 
its work. 

7. A central film library may be developed for academic 
use and lending facilities to other state law 



enf orcemesiL nqenc rea - 

In what ways could the program be changed to give you 

more help? 

1. This program should be available to all law enforce- 
ment personnel each year, and especially supervisory 
person’iel . 

2. Adequate merr.ographed material from the lectures 
given should be available to the in-service members 
so that he m.ay take this home and discuss it with 
his personnel during some of their lessor demanding 
hou rs 

3. The conference method for more individual participatior 
should be used, because many law enforcement personnel 
seem to hesitate to ask questions. After the lecture, 
the large group should break into small groups of four 
or five people and elect a secretary who will write 
questions for discussion. After a short break, these 
questions would be asked of the panel or speaker. 

4o The law enforcement personnel felt they needed more 
refresher courses or one day in-service programs at 
perhaps^ ten or more ptate locations.. In-service 
programs should be announced many days ahead so that 
some of the personnel could go to the in-service meet- 
ing from each organization in the territory. Also, 



attending personnel could bring back memographed 
material to other members of their agency.. 

5- More a\)dio-vLsual aids such as films, charts, graphs, 
etc. or aids that you can see touch, and hear should 
be used in in-service training. 

After attending the area meetings and discussing law 
nforcement with the participating personnel, the Evaluation 
ommittee felt the following suggestions for up-grading law 
nforcement in Arkansas are advisable; 

It would appear to be helpful if the educational background 
nd seniority of the attending law enforcement personnel 
ould be obtained before the classes start. Then, the 
nstructor could adapt his program to the educational back- 
rounds and seniority of the personnel. It may be possible 
or future training programs to be provided with parallel 
eniority and educational level groups. 

During coffee breaks, the Evaluation Committee found that 
he topic for discussion among many law enforcement personnel 
re as follows; How and when to intervene in domestic disputes, 
idewalk arguments, and juvenile delinquency. These topics 
hould be added to the agenda. 

Law enforcement agencies and news media do not seem to 
ork well together at all times. This may be due to mistrust 
r misunderstanding in 


relationships. Apparently there 


is no middle ground with these two agencies, therefore, some 
public relations work needs to be done. 

One of the most apparent beneficial effects of these 
courses seems to be association of the officers with one 
another. It was surprising to know how little an officer in 
one town would know about the people in Law enforcement in hi 
neighboring town. There are many activities in which inter- 
agency interaction could be accomplished. 

The law enforcement personnel attending the in-service 
training program did not appear to be articulate in groups. 
While many of r.hem would express opinions privately in the 
presence of one or two persons during the break, they did not 
seem to want to express themselves in front of the class, 

A possible answer to this may be the assignment of questions 
to individuals as ''homework” to see if this would increase 
participation,, It may be possible during breaks to have 
certain peopl‘d act, as secretaries and secure some questions 
relevant to the material presented. Then ask these questions 
at the beginning of the next session. 

Seniority seems to be a major criterion for promotions, 
and this is discouraging to the younger officers. It may be 
possible to add educational background along with seniority 
for promotion. Also, the 20 year retirement feature is 
expected to retire a great number of the enforcement personnel 


•ow rank of chief of police- If this happens# then 
icational background and seniority may play a big part in 
)motion - 

Many law enforcement agencies in the state of Arkansas 
i far below the national average of 1.7 officers per 
)usand populationj therefore, the supervisory personnel 
mot leave their assignments for a week at a time, therefore, 
shorter meeting might be feasible. 

If possible, more hand out material or duplicated material 
>uld be encouraged- Some instructors felt that note taking 
jtracts from instruction in thatj 

1. Students miss a portion of the lecture while he is 
writing a thought, 

2, Others notice that he is writing something, and they 
seem obliged to write something. A casual obser- 
vation. indicates that there was considerable more 
"doodling” than there was note taking. 

The U, s. Crime Commission report could be used in this 
)e of in-service program with law enforcement personnel. 

-s report would give up-to-date information on the latest 
:hniques of law enforcement. 

The necessity for a central film library on police subjects 

f 

5ms a must for the state of Arkansas. These police subject 
Lms should be available on loan to various police agencies 
the state of Arkansas- 


There is a need Cor immediate, authentic ad<^isory servic 
which would keep law enforcement officers advised on the Lat' 
rulings of local, state, and federal courts, which affect 
operation of law enforcement officers- The attorney general 
of the University of Arkansas Law School may be able to 
provide this service and the law enforcement training academy 
should mail this material to all law enforcement agencies in 
the state of Arkansas- 

Most of the officers encountered in the classes seemed to 
toe enthusiastic about the future of their jobs and the challe 
offered by the law enforcement profession. 

The inter-agency cooperation stressed on the first day 
of each weekly meeting has resulted in a better understanding 
among agencies of law enforcement* 

In-service training will create a desire in the law 
enforcement, personnel to do independent study to improve 
themselves- This appeared to be evident by comments made by 
personnel during coffee breaks- 


SUMMARY AND EVALUATION OF POLICE MANACJEMENT COURSE 


The Evaluation committee feels that the second round 
(Police Management Training course) was more effective than 
the first round probably because of experience gained in 
the first round.. One of the highlights of the police 
nanagement training course was the group inspection of a 
Local police facilitiy and the recommendations suggested by 
the examining groi p.. The recommendations which were made 
aided the people in training as well as helping the local 
law enforcement agency to improve their facilities at no cost 
for the survey. The inspection tours seem to create an added 
amount of interest because each member of each group of 
inspectors turned in a very good report of the needs of the 
department they inspected. Tt Is felt this activity built 
nore course enthusiasm than any other activity of the 
Management Course. 

The need for some type of exercise activity seems to be 
evident after lunch because many of the law enforcement 
personnel who are participating in this program seem to become 
drowsy or sloughish after the lunch hour. Some activity in 
the local situation may be advisable at this time. 

More motivation to participate in the in-service course 
seems to be a necessityc and probably this could be achieved 


laving a meeting with the mayor, city council, or chief of 
ce» and get these people to encourage their supervisory 
cers to take the courses. It seemed evident that too many 
.ici pants did not feel the management course would help them 
. IS to say, they could not see five or six years ahead to 
e they would need this type of information when they are 
lOted' to management positions. The State Law Enforcement 
icy should contact the mayor, city managers, or chief of 
,ce in the districts of the state and secure more parti- 
ition of supervisory personnel in the in-service courses. 

In cities whete publicity of the in-service training course 
received, the personnel of the law enforcement agency seemed 
sarticipate in larger numbers, while in cities where no 
icity was received no participation in the in-service 
.ning course was observed. Therefore, it seems that 
.iciz.ing the course creates an interest, or loss of pub- 
.ty causes loss of interest in the in-service training course 
The members of the in-service course need to become involved 
classroom activities. This seems to create more enthusiasm 
interest for the course. 

The participating members of the in-service course should 
! adequate mater ial home with them so that the administration 
:he sending law enforcement agency could provide staffing 
» for other members of the law enforcement agency who were 
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not permitted to attend- This would be a second type of 
in-service training program, where the local agency would 
as teacher, the person that was sent to the in-service 
training course on law enforcement. 

A vast majority of the people attending these in-serv: 
training courses felt that the material they were receivii 
would help them in up-grading their department. The foll< 
are comments made by participating members and staff: 

Wayne Hyden is an excellent instructor on inspections 
He said, "Every student turned in an inspection report an< 
the reports indicated there was real thinking behind them 
Chief Miller at Arkadelphia should get some sort of 
recognition. He has had at least two and usually more, o 
his forae at each session. He says "only one man has not 
attended the academy and i plan to send him to the next S' 
Chief Bill Franks who missed most of the first course 
attended ev'ery session of the second and was highly compl' 
mentary and cooperative. He was already making changes i 
his organization before he left. He seemed most apprecia 
of the inspection reports. 

Springdale and Fayetteville have a real rivalry going 
Each department is trying to outdo the other in efficienc 
and results- It is a most healthful situation and a fine 
group of officers. They are having district chiefs meeti 


each month. 
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o..:l;or.ai‘* ... i LnlU 1:3 dj.i out on the 

'al if’iica Woek •jbservancre , and has invited the schools 
open house af: their headquai. Le rs . They are also going 
id .'■.he officers around fo si.'hrols ohi-iichos, etc- 
.ate Kepf eucn tat i ■^/G TalJ.-ot field, fr. , ate lunch v;lth 
Hope a;',d tr.'Ade a brief speech He says, "Peace officers 
i better urijcation more pay. cetircment benefits, civil 
:o , and •.•’•t.er t jingo, bfinefits and he is willing to 

any Ic't i s i at ion along these lines that has a chance 
;sage . 

le .follf. .;nq is a copy of the questionnaire that was 
each meJiibcj of the attending personnel on B’riday of 
fee.V.. The cesuLts of theit opinion has been compiled 


'aluat.ed as follovsr. 


Summary of Questionnaire 


Secojul 
Cho ICO 

Third 
'■’hoa ce 

Quest ions 

11 

7 

No, 

2 

Organization Of Formal 
fy informal 

18 

10 

No. 

1 

t’rinciples of Management 

13 

15 

No . 

4 

Inspection and Control 

n 

12 

No 

3 

(Measuring Work Performanc 

3 

? 

No. 

6 

Organizational Communi- 
cations 

7 

7 

NO, 

5 

Supervisory Selection 
•& Development 
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llonnciire tor l.riw Enfoic('au;nl: Suponusory Personnel 

Policro Management Training Course 

lark. Ill*' [oUowJ’Kj itornn in wliicli you have participated this 
f.ho most iin()ortanl. as No^ h, the next most important item 
Z; and the 'kil l 'no;!t iinponant item as Noo 3., 

- N- ) i iincipUiS of Managoment 

~ Nfn / Organi ?at Itjn ^ Fonnal & informal 

j iMo« 3 Measuring Work I'ciformance 

^ fio., 4 ln';])ccllon and Control 

No, f) Bnimrvi.su^y Selection Development 
Moa I, C)fgani'''.alii'»[\a} tior* rnmucatlons 


802 


Page 2 

Enumerate three problejns that you face in the fulfillment of 
your duty which causes you most concern. 

1 . 


2 . 


3 . 


Explain briefly what you feel was the most important thing 
about this course which will help you in your job. 


In what ways could the program be changed to give you more he 


Circle the days present Mon - Tues - Wed - Thur - Fri 


Name 


Position 


Phone 


Street Address 


City 


State 






ir OF QUESTIONWAIRK FOR LAW EWFORCEMENT SUPERVISORY PERSONNEI 
Police Management Training course of One Week 

. Eniunerate three problems that, you face in the fulf.ill- 
ment of your duty which causes you most concern that was 
discussed in this week's meeting. 

1. Law Enforcement Supervisory Personnel feel they do 
pot have adequate training in supervision of men and 
measuring work performance of their men. Also, there 
is not enough officer and supervisor planning and 

or gan.i <:d t ion as well as inadequate methods and 
techniques of disciplining their subordinates. This 
in-service course in police management has helped 
law enforcement superv'isory personnel assume their 
responsibilities more adequately than before the 
personnel took this course. 

2. Supervisors do not feel they have enough voice in 
the promotion of law enforcement personnel, original 
employment of law enforcement personnel, and voice 
in establishing department policy. 

3. Due to Lack of finance for patrolmen, qualified 
supervisory personnel are being assigned to patrol 
duties, therefore, the supervisors cannot adequately 


do their supervisory work. 


m 

4. persuading !i!?£i to road and study material diatrit 
to them for their improvement and incorporating t 
material into their days work is almost impoasibl 

5. The chain of command frequently breaks down befo: 
it gets to the supervisors, therefore, the super- 
visors duties, obligations, and responsibilities 
to law e.nforcen\ent as well as supervising the pe 
onnel causes a break down in delegation of autho 
Therefore more staffing should be scheduled by 
the adn; j ni strat.ion for benefit of supervisors. 

6« Rubbi>^g shoulders in in- service courses with enfc 
ment personnel in the county and in the adjoininc 
and counties will help law enforcement agencies 
to undet stand other people's problems,- and aid i: 
bett.er communication. 

7. All law enforcement personnel from the top level 
down should have knowledge of the department's 
organizations, procedures for evaluation^ and re 
for such responsibility. This planning will giv 
community better law enfox'cement, 

8o Low salaries of law en toccejnent personnel cause 
personnel to secure a second job as well as the: 
wife working. This may cause less effective jol 


success. Therefore, more effective enforcement 
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be secui.-ed with contented officers. 

Explain briefly what you feel was the most important 
thing about this course which will help you up-grade 
your department- 

1. This course in principles of management, inspection, 
organi /-ation - formal and informal, work measure- 
ment department because of the experiencing formal 
organizat Lon., interpreting what it means, then 
putting it into operation, and supervising it into 
reality at home. We believe that this will cause 
the d.,^partjnent to up-grade itself- 
2o The methods and techniques for inspection and 
control will cause the community to have a more 
efficient law enforcement program because of this 
in-service course^ The police management course 
creates a better understanding of each other's 
responsibility among those from the different 
departments of law enforcement personnel, and this 
will cause an up-grading of the department. A 
police management in-service course should be 
required of all law enforcement supervisory 
personnel at least once every two years, 

C. In what ways could the program be changed to give more help? 
1, The course should be lengthened to more than one 

week for the amount of work that Is done, as well as 



more student classroom participation should be 
encouraged,. 

2. Teachers should permit more small group discussion 
as well as large group discussion. This would 
cause more time to be alotted to each problem. 

3. Some means should be provided so that more super- 
visory personnel of police departments would 
participate, such as mandatory attendance of certain . 
county supervisory personnel, as well as city super- 
visory personnel. 

4. More case problems to discuss and solve. This would 
necessitate the teacher preparing more hand-out 
material and hypothetical cases. 
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MARY FOR QUESTTONNAl ‘A?:. FOR XAW KNFORCFMFNT SCFFE-iVISORy PER 
Po.iJv:t-: Science Training Course 

The Evaluation Committee feels that the third round 
(Police Science Tr>iicnig Couicse) wus as effective as the 
previous two roc.ds. Also, iL was found that tho progre 
operated very cixootiil y , theceCore, the administration me 
have done adeqnovn planning and preparation- The person 
that lead the gi . -.p meetings had adequately planned for 
leader ship resr'ons i b» 1 ity<. 

The most » pen tant discussion during the week seemed 
center on "Sex ir crime" and "Juvenile Delinquency" » Om 
of the reasons this was important is perhaps due to the : 
that these two factors of human behavior are present in < 
localitieso The Evaluation Committee felt this pointed i 
the tact that law enforcement personnel need more educati 
in the academic area than has previously been realized, 
therefore, some type of degree program should be offered 
the state of Arkansas to law enforcement personnel » 

The other six items discussed during the weeks in-ser 
training program were probably as important to law enforc 
ment personnel, however, they did not respond as well to 
remaining six lectures as to the two previously mentioned 


[)8 


The atLendin.) rv-vj.oniiel ci.j^Ln stated r .ey wished they 
ad more mei'.iogiaph'^d r.r duplictlc-d r.^ateiia’ to take back 

o their own department so that they could give the other 

aw enforcement personnel the samn type* of information they 

ad received at the in-service training meeting. AlvSO, it 

as frequently ment ioned by the attending personnel that not: 

nough time for group discussion was offered^ The Evaluatior 

ommit.tce felt i t would perhaps take weeks and weeks to 

iscuss the many far:tors of "Sex in Crime" and "Juvenile 

elinquency" that should be discussed by law enforcement 

ersonnel, however, this may be a part of further training 

f Law enforcement personnel « 

TO some of the older officers (seniority) car theft and 

lornography was old stuff to them since they had heard many 

iiscussions on these two items. They felt it should be 

liven to younger law enforcement personnel » 
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dARY FOR QUESTTOWNA LRE; FOR LAW ENFORCEMfJNT SUPERVISORY PBR^ 
Police Science Training/ course 


First. Sgco:*-:) Third 

(jho i-ce cho i -r cboice 

13 7 


10 B 8 

6 12 12 

4 0 5 

3 6 1 

4 2 2 

2 2 3 

0 0 2 


Quest ions 

No, 3 Collection, Preserv 
an.d Presentation of 
Evidence 

NO, 4 Sex in Crime 

No, 5 car Theft Investigai 
and Apprehension, 

No, 6 Juvenile Delinquenc;^ 

NO. 1 History of Law Enfoi 

No, 7 Firearms and Nations 
Firearms Act, 

No, 2 Photography in Law 
Enforcement 

No, 8 Liquor Law Violation 


QUPSTJOJ^jA.rHB y\\ 
Po.lic*. 


- . • -i ' E kV I S C » kY PERSONNEI 

i.,i\CL-. Training course 


Please mark the following items in whioh you have part.] 
this week as th*' motjf i mpori .-'.n L aii No. 1; the next, mosi 
importaril item as No. 2; and the third niosc iinpoi; -nit 
as NOo 3. 


ZZ7 

Yy 

ZI7 

£7 

zZ7 

£J 

zZ/ 

ZI/ 


No. 1 ll.LRtoy.y of Law Enforcement. 

No. 2 Phot''graphY in Law En Lor cement . 

No- 3 Collection, Preservation and Presentatic 
Evidence* 

No- 4 Sex In Cr-lme- 

NOo 5 car Theft Investigation and Apprehensior 
No* 6 Juvenile Delinquency. 

No. 7 Firearms and National Firearms Act- 

No- 8 Liquor Law Violations 


comments: 
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L waiL* the .-if c: vx'. i.ot/o «'a. ut\is wet.'k':5 LpCaC'ion? 


t were' thf5 wc-A.k points of this week's session? 


could the sessions have been improved? 


cle the days present Mon - Tues - Wed - Thur - Fri 


Name 


position 


Phone 


Street Address 


City 


State 


lMARY CI; QUbSTi J ' 1 LA'W i:; 'oL'hlRVISORY [MiiRSOt 

Foi Pol i'.'o -ScioRce 'proi i-x) • :i'^ Coui'^o 


A- What wore the -atyjong po.inti^ ef this w.-vt ' s session, 

1, Sey. : I .•■;ime and juvenile Del i.pquer,cy seemed to be 
tlio stroiuT peunts of the week's pv<Aoy run. 

2, "jhe . i'aI ruotor.s were wej L trained to present the 
rn/id'-^nto in ihr above two sessiori:-^ 

3„ Tho; need ioi. xuvanced education seemed to be evident 
because the supervisors felt they some knowledge 

of the ...vii .mportant sessions, however, they felt 
they iiGede<.i more sociological, psychological facts 
about human behavior. This would indicate college 
preparation as a possibility. 

B, What are the weak points of this week's session, 

1, Some men felt that more time should be given each 
topic, even if it meant fewer topics, and they felt 
this would strengthen the program. Others said, not 
enough time for each subject, and not enough subject 
covered, therefore, more time was needed. 

2. Some supervisory personnel felt that the material 
covered was repetitious to them. This could be 
interpreted as a larger city lieutenant and a 

Sergeant's opinion, hov/ever, the smaller town super- 
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visorj? d)d I. '.-ospc-i-.J o.s the ja;.^jr:r city personnel 
responded- 

3- Some supervisory participants scorned to fed that 
they had expected more cut ciud dnea answers? to the 
pvnbiemr. disc.-ssed. Since cut and dried ansviers 
are riof available foi some of their questions. this 
would indicate further education may be a need« 

How could the r.o;::nir>n have been improved? 

1 I'^ewer iuc'ur»-\s and more participation by each 
indivld ;a.l in the group- 

2- More ?‘ractica.I demonstrations by the teacher on a 
crime scone, search^ exanunation of stolen car, and 
police photography. 

3- Many supervisors felt this was elementary since they 
had been doing this type of Investigation for several 
years, and they are supervisors, however, the idea 

of raw recruits or patrolmen might find this material 


very valuable- 



SUMMARY AND EVALUATION OF LAW IN LAW ENFORCEMENT COURSE 

Colonel Lynn A, Davis, Director of the Arkansas State 
Police, seemed to give a thesis to the in-service training 
program when he made the following statement, "All law 
enforcement agencies should be professional in their interpre- 
tation and enforcement of the law. Officers must work with 
snthusiasm and correct knowledge of the law. We officers 
nust demonstrate more loyalty, eagerness, and a go-go-go 
attitude. The only difference in a rut and a grave is just 
the depth, theiofore, we must stay on top." 

A great majority of the supervisory personnel attending 
the in-service training course left the impression that there 
vas not adequate cooperation between the police and the public 
and courts and the police department. This perhaps is one 
the reasons for the in-service training course, therefore, 
police officers must be well informed as to the exact 
application of the law in terms of the courts and the public. 

A majority of the officers left the impression they had 
a better understanding: of their limitations with reference 
to the law after completing the course. Also, the officers 
Celt they had a bettesr outlook and a clearer explanation of 
the laws they enforced than before attending the course. 

In the fourth round or last round of the in-service 


raining prograii; Icr .'japervi;jc«ti-. oi lav/ oc'.xoroement agencies, 
1C attending personnel were gj.ven tv/o extra questions to 
iswer in relation to the over-ali evaluation of the program, 
le questions were as follov/s: 

JESTION 1 

as the hand out material given to you been of benefit to you 
1 up-grading your department? 

'JSWER: 

ach of the attending personnel marked the answer yes and 
<plalned that the material obtained v;ill be used by them 
Dr review purposes and instructing other patrolmen in their 
Dmraunities • 

JESTION 2 

as the entire program helped you up-grade your department? 
^SWERs 

5 in the previous question, all of the attending personnel 
arked the answer as yes and many mentioned they had incor- 
orated some of the ideas presented and discussed at the in- 
ervice training courses. 

Many' of the supervisors interviewed by the Evaluation 
earn felt a course should be geared to the level of the 
atrolman, and offered to this group of law enforcement 
eraonneL. Also, a course for police chiefs and recruit 
fficers should be developed on their Level of need. 
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S.uNtMARY OF QUESTIONNAIRE 


First 

Choice 

Secorid 

Choice 

Third 

Cho i oe 

Questions 

25 

6 

6 

No„ 2 

Arrests- 

12 

14 

3 

No. 1 

ConsLitutional Right 
of the Accused. 

8 

8 

t 5 

No„ 6 

civil Liability of 1 
Enforcement Officers 

6 

12 

13 

NO. 8 

Search and Seizure. 

6 

2 

5 

No. 4 

The Philosophical Rc 
of Criminal Justice. 

5 

14 

11 

No. 5 

Evidence. 

1 

3 

0 

NO. 3 

Crime Commission Rec 
mendations. 

X 

3 

9 

No. 7 

The Substantive Law 


of Crimes. 


Questionnaire for i 
Law in Lc 


3ase mark the following a.uc;iiia ixi wnicn you have participate 
3k as the most important No« 1; the next most important No. 
3 the third most important No. 3. (Example ~ you should coi 
the most important item, the item that wi] I help you up-gr« 
3 quality of law enforcement in your department. No. 2 shot, 
the second most important, and so on.) 


z_ 


No. 1 

constitutional Rights of the Accused. 

/“ 

17 

No. 2 

Arrests. 

zZ 

17 

z; 

o 

Crime Commission Recommendations, 

ZI 

17 

No- 4 

The Philosophical Roots of Criminal Justic 

ZI 

17 

Mo,. 5 

Evidence, 

zl 

Z7 

VO 

o 

Civil Liability of Law Enforcement Officers 

ZI 

17 

No, 7 

The Substantive Law of Crimes. 

ZI 

_/ 

No. 8 

Search and Seizure, 
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Page 2 

EnumeraCa thraa f '.’c'"' -■•j*-. y'-u . ice lii uhe rulfillment of your 

duty which causes you ?riost oonnern 


2 . 


3 . 


Explain briefly wh u feel was the most important thing about 

this course which will help you in your job. 


in what ways could the program be changed to give you more help? 


I 


Circle the days present Mon 


Tue - Wed 


Thur 

(lame 


Position 


Phone 

Street Address 


City 


State 





as the hand out maieriaj. .jiven to you beeri of r-enefil; to yoi 
p-grading your department? yes No 

xplain your answer 



as this entire (4 veeks) program helped you up-grade your 
apartment? yes No 


Kplain your answer 



o^u 


;:E‘5irLTS 


A- 


fjdvN? LJi L.iw Enfot»-'e;ueJiL iLuiiMiiy (J.jursQ 

Enumerate Lhtec problems that you fa^-c in the tulfi 

merit of your duty which cai^aj.-i /ou '('osu concern. 

1. Ap.if.iiy or .'.o.5u*.lity .:n ...i.c part oi tr.e general 
to\varfl i.iw, law ontorcor'Ont . and pi‘:-ice o'iicer:^ 

2o Lack ct i'-nvJs tc I'lod jj t. i.zo: the pclrco departme 
30 Lhat It ‘-.eep .cp with the prsHent day tim 

3, Lack ot c-''p Lunity for traininn new officers a 
new sup'tviaory personnel. 

4. The c • 'I liabilities of officers seems to be 
approach*, uj a very fine line as to Innocence or 

guiltv 

5o Lack of uniformity between law enforcement agen 
on procedures and termonology. 

6« Developing an appreciation for tr.aining the ave 
police officer* 

7. changing the thinking of the offlr^er to modern 
of law enforcement* 

8* clear cut directrons as to the duty and privila 
each oflicer* 

9. Kinds of evidence to look for, 

10. Acts committed for which no statues are availab 


as glue sniffing* 
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B. Lxp I .:i Lfi l-L . 1 ^. . . yty.. k.'?! wa/; (..--v. cosL iiupt/j tanL: thing 

about t-ljirt ovAiii»5 wl'iich vjllI I'.olp you !;• your job. 

1. undetSJtanding the prinolplof^ j.i'ivc'] ved in tb} Supremo 

Couct df.v'Li^innn that- oiLruL law c. . 

2 . 7.'h.o nc-n.'::): fui evid-.rco. 

3. Civil ' i ---.hi L 1 . 1 of otiicucs '.vai--. '/..ry iupocrtar.t tv> 
each law eniot'.'^;i>onl. persoiin<5l . 

4- Tlu' i-h 1 . 1 JO* '.'‘hL roots of <.\ Ln-i:.il jiis t lAvA . 

Co in what way • ' 'ihe program bo cln}:g>f.l to give you mor*- 

hel.p? 

1. More ' I If ' ;AUld be alloted each division so that each 
subject ( ouid be fully expioredo 

2. Give outline so that instnictor could be followed, 

3* More duplication of materials that are covered by 

the instrxu'tor, 

4. More situation cases to be discussed in small groups, 
and then answered in the large groups, 

5. More practical discussions than hyptd.hotical rf’-—- 

6. Use of blackboard to diagram. cecLain e.lemen 


components of law enforcement 
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C0NCXU3I0NS AND RliCOMMENDATIOCJS 
1- The administration achieved an excelJont job in preli 
inary planning because facilities were more than adequate 
meet the needs of tha speaker and members of the in-sorvi 
training program. Also# coffee breaks were exceptionally 
good for the exchange of ideas among the participating mei 
of the program. The session leadership was exceptionally 
well planned because it kept the program moving, interest 
and on tlrrie. The in-service personnel rated the over-all 
training program as excellent because it seemed to meet 
moat of the needs of the attending personnel. Therefore# 
we must assume that the effectiveness of the course in ai« 
law enforcement supervisory personnel to gain knowledge w' 
helps them up-grade their department was more than adequa 
Also# the attending personnel were given more information 
they could immediately handle during the allotted time fo. 

4 

program. 

2. The second and fourth round of the In-aervice trainin' 
grams had adequate hand out material, and it is believed 
material will be used by participating members in their h* 
department to up-grade the department to help other law e: 
ment personnel do a better job as well as review material 
the participating member. The first and third weekly mee 
had some duplicated material for the participating member; 


ever, i.l. '■ i.hi:? «'o\Uil inipiovod i£ jt 

o done acjalii.. 

The audio vlijua) aida s.mmu .ulnqnaU- in /iiohL oi hho 
siona, howt'.vnv, lA. in '’d Ui ii M..: jl.aLii J.iv/ oufor.f< 

il: aijt?iioy aluuild olii iiti a M}>..'ny m' rihu ,iinl vljual aid 
^Griala h^' ujitnl lu I.Iilm • yi>ti <>1 law <•»! un/f^iMiuuiU wc5tk:„ 
io, mapa. fh.u '...-i , and uLhor viunal jiial.M'ial alunild he-. 
’Glopnd and d i h 1 . 1 i lia I.( h 1 by a law (infoi.t'omi.niL agoncy .in 
atalio. 

Il; was Coll: movo public; rolatlona work sliould be done 
the smalloi (ownu oC Arkansas in rolation to securing 
ir participation In up^-grading law enforcement training 
jrams in tlio state of Arkansas. 

Tlio Dlvalual. ion conuuitteo feels the pi ocjram wi.ll aid 
up*gradiiKj of liiw onforcemonL in Arkansas because of 
i'ol lowing facts 3 

A iuuiiJjor of supervisory personnel, including chiefs 
of police, mentioned to the Evaluation Team specific 
improvements they were installing in their depart- 
ment which would cause the, department to be more 
effective. Many of the participating members said 
they had changed some of their methods of doing 
things back in their department because they could 
see value in the method described at the in-service 


training meetings. 
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b. All of; i.ir: :'/■ '‘bh :.c,Mnd part,icj p=dUincj members said 
that all o.L ti.e proyraj.i was ot exceptional value to 
them in jp- qrading the;Lr department. 

c. The meetings seemed to increase in size as the procjran. 
progressed^ therefore, iL can be aj-sumed tl\e poop-le 
were (jctLincj value received out oi in-sorvicc trai/n/.j 
program- 

6. If It is neceoaaiy to have all day nieetings^, the Rvaluat.ic 
Committee felt that some sort of activity would be necessary 
following lunch because many participating members became 
drov/sy after lunch and frequently lost the train of thought 
presented by the instructor, A good example of the activity 
referred to above was the inspection tours during the third 
series of in-service programs. 

7. If chiefs of police, mayors, and city councilmen of each 
district or area could be involved in planning the area 
institute, it is believed it would help motivate attendance. 
Also, it may be necessary to have group meetings with the 
above mentioned people to sell them on the idea of up-grading 
their law enforcement activities, 

8. Chiefs of police seem reluctant to vocally participate 
in these in-service training classes. especially when men 
from their own department were present. It probably would 
have been better if special classes could have been held for 


chiefs of police Jiv.i sheriffs^ There were some indications 


those area meetings should be held at noon, once or twice 
a month for two or three hours. The older chiefs seem to 
need more motivation toward education. 

9. Officers who have some seniority and who have had previc 
training courses seem more interested and participate in 
discussion more often than new officers or young officers. 
Also, the older officers ask more questions and participate 
in the inter group activities more often. 

10. The community relations course indicated that most law 
enforcement officers and agencies either get along extremely 
well or very poorly with local and state news media. There 
does not seem to be a middle group in this program, Mistrus 
and misunderstandings seem to be the key to the problem and 
it will take a lot of public relations work to correct some 
of the mj.strust and misunderstanding between the law enforce 
ment agencies and the news media^ 

11. One of the most apparent beneficial effects of these 
courses is the association of the officers with one another. 
In many cases the law enforcement officers in one city did 
not know the law enforcement officers in the adjoining city, 
therefore, it is felt some inter city communication, such as 
luncheon meetings would be advantageous. An example of good 
inter-city relations is developing between Springdale and 


Paye-ttcvL L l.e a*. . -nl-.b. l.v uujs . 

1 * Ib i. 3 IpO o i> L i.* VViv^VCi K'AI'.cI Uwl I’a* J.' .LQL 

encouragedw '[‘liia wr;uLcl let. the i)a» t.ic i p:i\''L Lake the liarnl 
out jnaLeriaJ. homo so that he r.-ou.iJ have a .i ii-a'^.rvi vao 

program oL his own in h.i s ovai locai i L«/u 

IJ. Thu: ro is a -eed Coc iMiiiied-LaLo auLli-aiKi...: advi.i^jry .jtu.v 
which would ke<f!p law ojiforccmenL oificeis up Lo date of Lh 
iatosl- rulings of Lh<' .l>ica.l^ staLe^ and Lo*clot:aL coutLu v/h i 
effect operation -‘f neace officers- Thi.s could be acteompl 
through an ageiu.y e f the state- 

14 o Many law oni'orcement officers are asking for academic 
assistance and information as to where they can get course 
leading to degree progreuns in police science or associated 
fields* Since a vast majority of supervisory personnel in 
police departments do not have an academic degree, it will 
be very hard to convince these supervisors that the office 
that has walked his beat as a patrolman^ investigated crim 
as a detective, and managed the technical, routine of the 
station house as a lieutenant or captain is not necessaril 
fitted by his experience to admixxister the oDniplex affairs 
of a large police department. Most long term officers fee 
that coming up through the ranks is the only answer for 
administration of a police department* The Evaluation 
Committee feels academic up-grading is a necessity for the 


state of Arkansas now* 
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In these days of mass movements and violent slogans 
in a small civil incident mishandled by local authorities 
I have national and even international repercussions, out 
id for police of the highest quality is dramatically 
)arento This indicates need for advanced educational 
liningo 

It is believed that peace officers need to be sold on 
ication and eventual professional Ization^ This will lead 
higher salaries and uniform fringe benefits, such as 
•.irement and job retention rights, hospital and insurance 
•grams* better equipment and better understanding with 
•pie they serve o This may be another duty of public 
.ationso 

The Evaluation committee felt that some correspondence 
k might be developed by a state agency and sent to the 
■ious marshals* deputy sheriffs and supervisory personnel 
the state of Arkansas «. After the correspondence work had 
jn completed, the state agency may wish to hold a short two 
three hour seminar in this particular area and invite the 
5ve people to participate^ The state agency may employ 
:tain skilled people in law enforcement to present specific 
Lts of work out in the field in the state » 

. More effort on understanding must be in developing 
;>port between the formulators of the training program and 
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chiefs of police or those in charage of the men to be 
trained® This may be done through area meetings with the 
chiefs, including them in initial planning of the program 
involving their ideas, and thus helping them to become a 
part of the total over-all planning® Periodical meetings 
with the chiefs during the time of the training program to 
help them feel involved in the evaluation and progress of 
the training® And., of course, an overall evaluation including 
the chiefs and supervisory personnel at the end of the 
training session is recommended^ 

19. Consideration should be given to more involvement of the 
participants in the process of the training® The participants 
should be brought into a problem situation and given freedom 
to explore in alm.ost any direction they would like; allowing 
them opportunity to make definite decisions in the solution 
of their situation® In observing many of the training sessior 
the observers sensed a fear between the participants and those 
instructing® This was partly due to the feeling of not being 
involved or that the problems were not of immediate importance 
to them® In working with the hetrogeneous group of this sort, 
some outlet must be provided for each member to present his 
own identity through some problem that is touching him® 

This can often be done very effectively by setting up a period 
of time for small groups® So they may identify and discuss 
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)roblems thau oi' :.anc.a to ulien- at the momentp 

the proDiems have become i.ot- nt if led, '.hen the instructor 
/ork from ehese situations- A possible technique is 
2t a speaker from the particula. group present their 
Lems and any conclusions to which they have reachec then 
j a panel of the same participants to further explore 
problems. 


^ as. COVERNM£NT PRJNTIfiG OTFICE : l967-0'294-e00 


